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Che Journal. 


Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





JOHN P. NEWMAN, D.D., 
CHAPLAIN TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 
saliin 

Herz is the iikeness of a healthy, cheer- 
ful, robust, and earnest Christian gentle- 
man. He brings into the pulpit a warm 
and vigorous circulation, strong and 
healthy lungs, a clear and practical in- 
tellect, a broad charity, an earnest, abid- 
ing faith, and the deepest devotion. 
There is also such dignity, such integ- 
rity, such honor, and such a degree of 
executiveness as is only born of a brave 
and loyal heart. 

In personal appearance Dr. Newman 
may be said to have a striking presence. 
In stature he is not far from six feet 
high, and weighs one hundred and sev- 
enty pounds. He has dark eyes, dark- 
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brown hair, and a rich brunette com- 
plexion. He has broad shoulders, a large, 
deep chest, a strong, bony structure, a 
large brain, and is every way a well- 
made man. His features are conspic- 
uous, being strongly marked though 
nicely chiseled. His nose is rather large, 
and slightly Roman; his mouth well 
cut; teeth strong and regular; chin am- 
ple; lips fall; neck somewhat short; eyes 
rather large, lustrous, and very express- 
ive; perceptive faculties quite large, and 
reflectives ample. The top-head is high 
in Veneration, Benevolence, and Firm- 
ness, while Hope, Conscientiousness, and 
SelfEsteem are full. There is no lack 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness ; 
while Constructiveness and Acquisitive- 








ness are well developed. He is eminently 
devout, overflowing with kindness and 
gratitude; he has a word of encourage- 
ment for those who need it; is lenient to 
the unfortunate, and dignified toward all. 
He is spirited as an opponent, and reso- 
lute in the defense of his principles. He 
is inventive; can plan, contrive, project, 
and execute. He is economical, knows 
how to acquire property, and how to use 
it to the best advantage. He is youthful, 
witty, and fond of fun. He loves poetry, 
oratory, music, works of art, and all 
things tasteful. He is very affectionate, 
a warm friend, and a true lover. Al- 
though mindful of his reputation and 
good name, he has no undue sensitive- 
ness, no weak timidity or foolish fear; 
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no shrinking from duty; no hesitancy to 
act when in the right. In short, our sub- 
ject is at once a live, healthy, warm- 
blooded human being. He is a broad, 
liberal-minded, scholarly, patriotic Chris- 
tian gentleman ! 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Newman is still a young man, compara- 
tively, having been barn in New York city, 
September Ist, 1826. He unites in himself by 
descent the staid contemplative qualities of the 
German and the susceptibility and activity of 
the Frenchman. Both his parents were per- 
sons of superior character and intelligence, and 
sought for their son the best educational advan- 
tages within their reach. His early school- 
training was received at Cazenovia, N. Y., and 
when he was very young the tendency toward 
a sphere of life which should exercise the high- 
est properties of the mind was exhibited. This 
would seem perfectly natural and in accord- 
ance with the religious culture which was his 
from childhood. He says, however, that the 
direct impulse to enter the ministry was given 
when he was about sixteen years old, in the 
following extraordinary manner. We use his 
own words: 

“One evening, when passing through one of 
streets of my native city, a stranger met me, 
and without a salutation said, abruptly, ‘God 
wants your heart,’ and then, like a specter, 
passed away. His face was pale, his eyes 
large, dark, and lustrous, and about his neck 
he wore a white cloth. His words startled me, 
but ere I could resent the intrusion he was 
gone. Two weeks thereafter, on a bright Sab- 
bath morning, while I was passing through an- 
other street, this same stranger met me, and 
without uttering a word, handed me a slip of 
paper on which was written, ‘God wants your 
heart.’ I looked after him, but he was not vis- 
ible. I had seen again his pale face and large, 
deep eyes, but heard not his voice, yet I could 
identify him among a million. His message 
was obeyed, and within a month thereafter I 
was received into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 

From the date of this remarkable incident 
he became deeply interested in religious mat- 
ters, and after a course of preparation en- 
tered the ministry of the Methodist Episco- 
pal denomination at the age of twenty-two 
years. After serving with much success in 
small churches for several years, he was sta- 
tioned in New York, where he remained from 
1858 until 1860, when he sailed for Europe and 
the East. A year and a half was spent in 
travel through lands renowned in history, sa- 
cred and profane, during which he collected 
the materials for an interesting volume which 
was published on his return home, under the 
title “From Dan to Beersheba,” and which 
has passed through three editions. In 1863 the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on 
him by the Rochester University, and in 1864 
he was appointed by Bishop Ames to organize 








the Methodist Episcopal Church in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Texas, where its members had 
been much dispersed and depressed by the 
civil war. In this important and arduous field 
of Christian labor he remained five years, and 
displayed a zeal and energy best exemplified 
by the eminent results of his ministry. Dur- 
ing his stay South he established the New Or- 
leans Advocate, now the only weekly religious 
paper South in the interest of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which recognizes a connec- 
tion with the Northern Church; originated an 
orphan asylum, in the care of which there are 
now 120 orphans, and which controls property 


| to the amount of $60,000; founded an institution 


for the education of young men to the ministry, 


| and also a normal school which has an estate 


valued at $12,000; besides being the leading 
instrumentality in building, purchasing, or se- 
curing of nine churches for the colored people 
of New Orleans, and a large and elegant one 
for the use of all classes, which cost $50,000. 
Out of the small beginning which was made 
five years ago, Dr. Newman has seen the rapid 
development of three annual conferences, in as 
many States, having jurisdiction over one hun- 
dred ministers, sixty churches, 30,000 mem- 


bers, and owning Church property which is* 


estimated at a quarter of a million of dollars. 

In the spring of this year (1869) Dr. Newman 
was elected chaplain to the Senate of the 
United States, and is now pastor of the Metro- 
politan Memorial M. E. Church of Washington, 
the services of which are attended by President 
Grant, Chief-Justice Chase, and many others 
of distinction in the departments of Govern- 
ment. 

We shall hear more of this healthy hard- 


working, God-fearing, and man-loving young 


clergyman. 


Take CouraGE.— Young man, take courage. 
Are you poor? So have been many of our 
most useful and celebrated public men. They 
did not yield to discouragement; if they had, 
they would not now have been lights and bless- 
ings to society. Be this your motto: “I will 
try, with God’s help, to do my best.” By the 
practice of this resolve, if you never become 
distinguished, you will at least gain the esteem 
of the wise and good; the peace of mind only 
found in the path of rectitude, which is more 
valuable than wealth or fame, and the approv- 
ing smile of God. 

Reader, take courage. Trials you have, no 
doubt, for these are the lot of all; but let them 
not cause you to repine or despond, but use 
them sa stimulants to hopeful, earnest exertion. 
Many can truly say: “It has been good for me 
that I have been afflicted.” It has inspired me 
with renewed zeal, with higher aims, and addi- 
tional strength to suffer, dare, and do. A. A. 


Tae VaLvue or Lire.—The mere lapse of 
years is not life. Knowledge, truth, love, beau- 
ty, goodness, faith, alone can give vitality to 
the mechanism of existence. 





SMALL vs. LARGE HEADS, AGAIN. 
—o—- 

EprroR PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL— Sir: 
Seeing that you rather solicit than repel corre- 
spondence, I venture to again address you. 1 
am aware that when one puts a case clearly 
and receives his answer, it serves many. 

I am on the small-head side of the question. 
Your answer to my first convinces me that if 
as diligent search were made for great men 
with small heads as there has been for great 
men with large ones, the small heads might yet 
rise up and rejoice. xa ay Voltaire, Cook, 
Burr, Halleck, and Lincoln are names that the 
world will not let die, although inexorable tape 
= limit them to 22 or 224 inches. 

s to the size of John Stuart Mill’s head, you 
do not pro to discuss that point till you 
have something more definite than a mere ex- 

ression of belief. Do me the favor to turn 

ck to your April number, page 155, first para- 
graph, and read—‘ I knew him about this 
time: a tall, slender, awkward boy with light 


hair, a small, compact head,” etc., and tell me 


- whether this writer’s knowledge is or is not en- 


titled to your belief? [No measurements were 
made, and the writer would not claim scientific 
accuracy for his statement.] Touching Halleck, 
if you have not already settled that question, 
allow me to suggest that you may obtain the 
last hat he ever wore of Miss Maria Halleck, 
his sister, who now lives in Guilford, Conn. I 
was personally acquainted with that immortal 
man, have handled his hat, have tried it on m 
own Jittle head, and have told you just what 
know about it. Further, | know he was a 
believer in Physiognomy, but not in Phrenolo- 
I could tell an anecdote of him illustratin 

is want of faith in the latter. But I shail 
weary you. 

Do you suppose Don Piatt knows when he 
sees a large head? One of his articles going 
the rounds of the papers tells us of a visit he 
made to Mt. Vernon. Here, in the old family 
mansion, he discovers a statue of George Wash- 
ington done by the French artist Houdin (I 
quote from memory). He very particularly 

escribes this statue; speaks of its little legs, 
the awkward appearance of its false teeth, and 
of its small head. 

Here, then, is a cast, a genuine plaster George 
Washington. If this cast gives us a small 
head, it establishes the fact that a man may be 
very great with a small head; and the impor- 
tant corollary follows, that when God under- 
takes to make a great man, big head or little 
head, the man is sure to come. 

You admit that most men have small heads. 
You publish for the million. A tax of one 
cent per cap. on the pigmies will bring you 
$10,000, a snug little fortune ; but a similar tax 
on the giants would not buy your tobacco. I 
pray you have mercy upon us little fish who 
are so easily preyed upon by the big ones, and 
let your answer unto us be as favorable as 
possible. Very respectfully, 

Your reader, J. R. F. 


We have already stated that tupe measure- 
ment merely does not indicate the actual size 
or quantity of brain which a man may possess, 
although it is one of the methods used by 
phrenological examiners to get at some deter- 
minate basis on which to estimate. Halleck 
had a head of unusual height from the ear 
upward, and it was also well rounded in the 
crown, not conical, like most tall heads; and 
therefore the skillful examiner, in estimating 
the poet’s mental peculiarities, would take into 
consideration with the circumferential meas- 
urement that unusual height and fullness of 
crown. We have seen heads measuring by the 
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tape less than 22 inches, yet so rounded out and 
expanded superiorly that the quantity of brain 
would weigh as much as most heads measuring 
from 224 to 23 inches. Again: the hat is not 
always to be taken as a fair exponent of the 
amount of brain which a head may contain. 
Some men with massive, prominent perceptive 
faculties (or with that part of the forehead 
projecting which lies immediately above the 
eyes) wear tie hat high up, whereas did they 
wear it low or within half an inch of the eye- 
brows, as many do, they would require it to be 
two sizes, perhaps, larger. 

We have a cast of the face and a part of the 
head of Washington in our collection, which is 
said to have been taken from Houdin’s mold. 
This mask appears to us large, even massive in 
its proportions, and we would infer that a head 
matched to the face could measure little short 
of 23 inches. Besides, when we consider that 
his height was six feet two inches, and that all 
his biographers speak of him as a well-propor- 
tioned and finely developed man physically, it 
can hardly be inferred that his tall, athletic 
frame supported a head disproportionately 
small, as your reference to Don Piatt indicates. 
The best portraits of Washington extant— 
Peale’s, Trumbull’s, and Stuart’s—convey the 
impression that his head was of considerable 
size. The plaster statue mentioned by Mr. 
Piatt is probably nothing more than a model 
on a small scale, for it is altogether incompat- 
ible, if not incongruous, to associate “ little 
legs” with siz feet two inches, especially as, in 
the language of the American Cyclopedia, “ the 
muscular development of his frame was per- 
fect.” 


But, as has been iterated and reiterated 
in this JouRNAL, temperament or quality of 
brain is the grand element which affects men- 
tal manifestation. Experienced physicians 
now declare that they can determine the char- 
acter ‘of a man’s brain from the activity or 
dullness of his mental phenomena. A man of 
quick and sharp apprehensions, of an intense 
and thorough scrutiny, of rapid conclusions and 
as prompt utterance, is said by them to possess 
a dense brain with an extensively convoluted 
structure. A surgeon, not a phrenologist, 
speaking of an autopsy which he had made 
recently, remarked to us: “As I expected, I 
found the brain finely convoluted, the anfrac- 
tuosities of the gray matter very numerous and 
apparently deep ; for he was a man of unusual 
intellectual quickness and penetration.” 

A person possessing such an order of tem- 
perament or physical organization, although he 
may be “little headed,” will have every faculty 
in condition for service, and can use his ner- 
vous forces to their fullest extent, and thus 
work out most desirable results. A moderate 
head allied with a good strong body and stim- 
ulated by a lively, energetic temperament will 
be much more likely to attain a high degree of 
success and command general respect than a 
large head fastened on a weak and inefficient 
body, or constituted temperamentally dull, 
sluggish, or apathetic. 





wee ~~ 


The common phrase used in allusion to 
horses, “blood will tell,” is equally true in 
regard to human nature. There may be size, 
strength, power in the organization, but they 
may be passive, wanting energy, spirit, force 
for their activity and efficient application. 

A little engine with a large boiler attached 
can run steadily and continuously, while a 
large engine supplied with steam from a small 
boiler can not work otherwise than spasmodi- 
cally. Taking the mass of men, we doubtless 
shall find that men with heads from 21 to 22} 
inches are the most spirited and efficient, and 
accomplish more than the “ pumpkin” heads. 








Religious Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shalt tind him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love Ginds admission where proud science fails, 
— Young's Night Thonghts, 





BIBLE EXPERIENCES. 


Tue following are memoranda of personal 
experiences about the Bible, furnished by the 
subject of them. They are worth reading 
merely as a statement of some results of the 
intercourse of one human being with that book, 
though they do not pretend to be a full state- 
ment of his views and experiences concerning 
it. We give them in the first person, as being 
the easiest reading, and with the more confi- 
dence as it will be seen that they are direct 
and significant arguments on the side of the 
Scriptures. 

1 was brought up on a thorough and inces- 
sant course of Bible study. I heard it read 
daily at family prayers; learned it, part by 
part, to be recited “by heart” at the Sunday- 
school; was carried through sundry courses, 
more or less complete, of reading with expla- 
nations in “Bible classes” or at home; and 
read it through once at least from beginning to 
end. The explanations alluded to were usu- 
ally drawn from the founts of such worthy and 
tedious thinkers like Matthew Henry, whose 
piety gushes in an unfailing and voluble stream 
all over everything, but whose learning, with 
admirable but disappointing ability, skips nim- 
bly clean over every boulder of real difficulty, 
and marches with an air of immense solid 
strength along all the easy stretches of level 
road, singing hymns and saying prayers. 

The result of all this was, that as soon as I 
became to some appreciable extent the master 
of my own activities, and a reasoner-upon un- 
derstood facts of my own life, I found myself 
like a man who is led up and placed with his 
nose against the front of Trinity church, and 
then told to form an idea of the general effect 
of the building. I was so near it that I could 
not see it. I was so filled with it that I could 
not taste it. 

So I deliberately determined, if possible, to 
get far enough away from the book to see it. 
I quitted reading it; let it alone; referring to 
it whenever necessary, of course, but of set pur- 








pose tried to disfamiliarize myself with it. This 
was not done with any wish to escape from the 
Bible, to find it wrong or bad, to make it out in 
any part or point other than it is; but simply 
in orfer to have a reasonably sensible opinion 
about it; to know for myself and of myself 
what it was. 

This spiritual fast, as it might perhaps be 
called, lasted from 1846 until 1868—twenty-two 
years. And at the end of that time, so in- 
grained and thorough had been my youthful 
training, that I was still reckoned rather better 
acquainted than the average of people with the 
book, and readier in its sayings and facts. Dur- 
ing the end of 1868 and the beginning of 1869, 
however, certain contracts to do what is called 
literary hack work, made it necessary for me 
to handle and classify, one by one, with some 
deliberation and estimate of meaning, each of 
the 31,173 verses of the Bible, and also to make 
an examination, hasty and incomplete it is true, 
of the work as a whole; of the history of its 
growth as one book, and of what may be called 
its literary career “since the closing of the can- 
on,” about a.p. 96. The following paragraphs 
are observations in the course of this work : 

Looked at merely as a literary production, 
the Bible is far away and out of all comparison 
the most “popular” book in the world; and 
for universality of diffusion, extensive accept- 
ance, and diligent study, has been in a position 
to modify and color human life and thought, 
immeasurably more than any other book what- 
soever. A brief comparison or two will make 
this point clear. 


Mr. H. G. Bohn, of London, with abounding 
zeal and the best existing helps, has (he says) 
“endeavored to record eyery printed edition 
of Shakspeare’s works, whether published col- 
lectively or separately,” and also all foreign 
translations. He has accordingly given a list 
of two hundred and sixty-four editions of the 
works in English, about seven hundred and 
thirty editions of separate plays, and of trans- 
lations into sixteen other languages. 

Of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” published in 1852, 
one hundred and eleven thousand copies of 
one edition had been sold by 1866. More than 
a million copies of twenty different editions 
had been sold in Great Britain by the end of 
the year 1852. A single French publisher is- 
sued five separate editions. It was translated 
into nine European languages during that 
same year, and there were twelve different 
translations into German alone. 

But of the Bible, one hundred and seventy- 
seven different translations out of the original 
have been executed. It is now to be had in 
one hundred and sixty-nine different languages. 
In Germany alone there had been seventeen 
different translations into German before Lu- 
ther’s; his was reprinted in thirty-eight differ- 
ent editions in twenty-five years, and one book- 
seller disposed of 100,000 copies of it. In the 
United States alone, fifteen hundred and sixty- 
seven editions of the Bible, or of parts of it, had 
appeared down to the year 1860. There are. 
more than seventy societies for the sole object 
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of circulating it. One of these has sent out 
more than fifty million copies of the whole or 
parts; one alone sends out a million and a half 
a year, another about three-quarters of a mill- 
ion. ; 

These are extremely imperfect figures, and 
very far indeed below any totals that would 
show the actual extent of the circulation of the 
Bible; while those for the dramatist and nov- 
elist may be reckoned approximations to a 
full estimate. 

The use of the Bible in translations has been 
practically its received use, the original being 
intelligible only to the learned. This insures the 
exclusive operation on the reader of its facts 
for themselves—of its thoughts for themselves ; 
without any diversions of the mind by style, 
and at the same time without any impediment 
from the difficulty of a foreign tongue. 

The Bible differs from all other books in its 
internal structure. It is an aggregate of parts, 
but of parts that are so wrought and locked to- 
gether as to prove themselves to belong to the 
one frame. In historical succession of books ; 
in consistency and unity of thought and feel- 
ing and doctrine; in correspondence of part 
with part, this singular strength of intertex- 
ture appears. It is the only bock that was fif- 
teen hundred years in growing. 


Our river steamers furnish an apt illustration 
of one sort of the internal strengthening that I 
mean. Look at almost any of the large steam- 
boats that leave New York for the North 
or East, and you will observe a line of curved 
timbers like a long, low arch strongly stanch- 
ioned and supported, that rises from a point to- 
ward the bow, runs curving back through and 
along the boat's upper works, and slants down 
again to a pcint toward the stern. This vast 
frame is to hold these distant parts of the boat 
together, so that the long, slender hull shall 
not sag or droop and break from excessive 
weight at any one point, or from the strokes of 
the waves. The Bible prophecies and their ful- 
Jillment, planted along the historical series of 
books, correspond to such arches as these, and 
add immense strength of internal evidence to 
the whole structure. Thus: under Hezekiah’s 
reign, Isaiah prophesied with much distinct- 
ness the Jewish captivity, and the subsequent 
restoration of the Jews, events which took 
place accordingly, a century, and a century 
and three-quarters afterward, as recorded by 
Jeremiah, Ezra, Nehemiah. Again :—though 
perhaps this second correspondence is more 
fanciful than solid—Moses, in his “ Farewell 
Address,” as it may be called, to the children 
of Israel, specifically promised them that, on 
condition of obedience, “thou shalt lend unto 
many nations, and thou shalt not borrow.” 
Now, to a certain extent (very limited, it is 
true), the Israelites were obedient. And it is 
not necessary to explain how diligently they 
still take advantage of this Divine permission. 
Rothschild. 

One more idea, and that must be all at pres- 
ent. There is great and obvious variance be- 
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parts of the Bible; insomuch, indeed, that one 
great basis for attacks upon it has been found 
within its own self in this state of things, the 
general form of such attacks being thus: “ It 
is impossible that a book can be of divine au- 
thority which enjoins wholesale slaughter in 
cold b\ood ; permits slavery and polygamy,” etc. 

But the book must be judged fairly. It must 
be taken as a whole; and it must be judged 
with a constant reference to the condition of 
human society abreast of it. With these con- 
ditions admitted, any fair student will find most 
solid and satisfactory evidence that— 

1. The Bible was always sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the people it spoke to to give them all 
they could do to be as good as it required. 
This was true of the Hebrews when the ten 
commandments were given at Sinai. It is still 
true of the Protestant Christians of the United 
States under the Sermon on the Mount. It 
would not surprise me to learn that there are 
people yet who break one or two of the laws 
of the elder of these codes. It would greatly 
surprise me to find one human being who has 
fulfilled the requirements of the other. And if 
anybody should come to me asking for a better 
book than the Bible, I should hold him in par- 
ticular, and most of all men, to a demonstra- 
tion that he had lived the Sermon on the 
Mount out. 

2. The heart-truth of the Bible (reckoning 
its 1,500 years of growth) was concealed under 
one and another covering of permissions, Un- 
der Moses, when men were barbarous, there 
were many. Under Christ, when men were 
more civilized, there were fewer. The alleged 
inhumanitjes or immoralities of the Bible were 
simply concessions to the undeveloped human- 
ity of the day, while at the same time the pol- 
icy of the book was, without exception, an 
ameliorating one. Thus, the Mosaic law tacitly 
allowed polygamy. But it nowhere said a good 
word for it, and contains half a dozen provis- 
ions that were directly calculated to make it 
troublesome and to correct its evils. And the 
consequence was, that polygamy was never the 
worst sin or social evil of the Jews, and that 
the Christian monogamic teachings found a 
basis of habit prepared for them in the Jewish 
minds through which they went to the rest of 
the world. Old Puritan John Robinson at 
Leyden felt this doctrine of heart-truths when 
he admonished the Pilgrim Fathers against in- 
tolerance, on the ground that “God had yet 
more truth to break out of his word.” The 
Bible is very deep. Its heart-truth is covered 
far. The last coat of it has not been peeled 
off yet. 

ee ee 


Do THE MisstonaRres AccomMPLIsH ANy- 
THING ?—The Rev. J. 8. Tucker. superintend- 
ent of the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety’s Missions at Tinnevelly in Southern 
India, has written: I have known sixty schools 
established in twenty-one years, besides the 
building of sixty-six churches and chapels, and 
have seen the voluntary destruction by the na- 


A SHAKER FUNERAL. 


Tne Oneida Circular publishes an account 
entitled “ Four Months Among the Shakers at 
Watervliet, N. Y.,” in which the following ap- 
pears: . 

“A SHAKER FuNERAL.—One of the sisters 
of a neighboring family died, and our family 
were notified to attend the funeral. On arriv- 
ing at the place we were shown into a room, 
and at a signal from a small bell we were form- 
ed into a procession and marched to the large 
dancing hall, at the entrance to which the 
corpse was laid out in a coffin, so as to be seen 
by all as they passed in. The company then 
formed in two grand divisions, the brothers on 
one side, and the sisters on the other, one divi- 
sion facing the other. The service commenced 
by singing ; after which the funeral sermon was 
preached by the Elder. He set forth in as fore- 
ible a manner as he seemed capable of, the un- 
certainty of life, the character of the deceased 
sister, what a true and faithful child of ‘ Moth- 
er’s’ she was, and how many excellent quali- 
ties she possessed. The head Eldress also gave 
her testimony of praise to the deceased, allud- 
ing to her patience and resignation while sick, 
and her desire to die and go to‘ Mother.’ Af- 
ter a little more singing one of the sisters an- 
nounced that the spirit of the deceased sister 
was present; and that she desired to return her 
thanks to the various sisters who waited upon 
her while she was sick; and named the differ- 
ent individuals who had been kindest to her. 
She had seen ‘Mother Ann’ in heaven, and 
had been introduced to the brothers and sisters, 
and she gave a flattering account of the happi- 
ness enjoyed in the other world. Another sis- 
ter joined in and corroborated these statements, 
and gave about the same version of the mes- 
sage. After another tune the coffin was closed, 
put into a sleigh, and conveyed to the grave, 
and buried without further ceremony. 


+ wo 
THE OLD NORTH DUTCH CHURCH. 


—o— 

Ovr country is of such recent development 
that it can not boast of venerable edifices de- 
faced and worn by the passage of half a dozen 
centuries. It has, however, a few old build- 
ings, religious and secular, scattered through 
those States in which civilization first insti- 
tuted its elements of progress. One of these is 
the old North Church, a structure standing 
amid the rush and whirl of metropolitan busi- 
ness enterprise in the lower part of New York 
city. 

The 25th of May last witnessed the celebra- 
tion of its hundredth anniversary, when a large 
assembly participated in the very interesting 
commemorative exercises. At the time when 
the corner-stone of this church was laid—elev- 
en years before the Declaration of Independence 
—the population of New York did not exceed 
80,000, less than a thirtieth of the present num- 
ber, and the neighborhood of its site, now so 
busy, was an open, airy quarter, where but a 
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the better class. The grounds then fronted on 
“Cart and Horse” and “Fair” streets, now 
William and Fulton streets. 

During the Revolutionary war this church 
was wholly dismantled, and a new and beauti- 
ful pulpit which had been 
erected in it shipped to 
England. The pews and 
woodwork were torn out, 
and probably used for fire- 
wood. The building itself 
was employed for secular 
uses of every kind; some- 
times for storage, at others 
as a hospital, and again as 
a prison. One account 
says that at a certain pe- 
riod no less than two thou- 
sand persons were crowded 
within these four walls; 
and tradition states that 
there were sufferings here 
from cold and hunger such 
as in recent years haye 
consigned Libby Prison 
and Andersonville to im- 
perishable infamy. But it 
is not pleasant to dwell 
upon these scenes, and they 
are mentioned here only to 
show that patriotic as well 
as sacred associations are 
inseparably blended with 
this sacred edifice. 

The British evacuated 
New York November 25th, 

1783, and in less than one 
week the officers of the 
church convened to give 
thanks to God and prepare 


to resume their former THE OLD 


same text which was used by Rev. Dr. Laidlie 
for the dedicatory sermon May, 25th, 1769. 
Much enthusiasm was manifested by all who 
took part in the exercises, and the consentient 
feeling seemed to be, “Let the old church 
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privileges. Subscription 
papers were circulated in this city and on Long 
Island, and in ten months the repairs were 
completed. The bell, which with others had 
been carried to Carlisle, Penn., for safe-keeping, 
was returned, and on September 26th, 1784, 
the church was formally opened for service 
again by a sermon from Dr. Livingston. 

Prior to the Revolution there was considera- 
* ble controversy on the subject of the language 
in which the services should be conducted. 
A large part of the congregation was composed 
of the descendants of the old Knickerbocker 
families, and they, as a whole, strongly insisted 
on the useof Dutch ; but it seems that with the 
exception of short intervals, the English lan- 
guage exclusively was used by the clergymen 
who officiated within the old walls. 

Several of the most distinguished ministers 
in the Reformed Dutch Church have had 
charge of the congregation. Of these may be 
mentioned as still living, Rev. Dr. Isaac Ferris, 
who preached there forty-nine years ago; Rev. 
Dr. Hutton, who preached there forty-one years 
ago; Rev. Dr. Thomas De Witt; Rev. Dr. T. 
W. Chambers, who preached on the centennial 
anniversary the memorial discourse from the 





stand, with all her hallowed memories of 
Church and State incident, as a striking mon- 
ument for future generations.” Such a feeling 
we most heartily respond to. But we have 
been pained to hear that the Consistory have 
decided to devote the ancient landmark to the 
ruthless hand of commercialism, although it is 
intended that a commodious chapel shall be 
erected shortly in the rear of the old church, 
and the usual services continued therein. 

The reasons for taking down the church are 
similar to those which have induced the re- 
moval of so many of our down-town church 
organizations during the past ten years. 

In the engraving, at the corner of the iron 
fence is seen, erect in the pavement, one of the 
old cannon which were taken from the British 
during the Revolutionary war. A similar one 
stands at the farther corner, not shown by the 
print. 

mee 

Sar one whose life commended his philoso- 
phy, “ If L could see all the way instead of only 
a step, I should wish things to be exactly as 
God orders them. So I will trust Him who 
does see all the way.” 





FAITH. 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 


On! blessed is the soul that trusts in God! 
That walks serenely through this human life, 
Safe folded in the garment of its faith ; 
That, when the night comes, and the rain, and cold, 
And the fierce tempest, blighting all its joys, 
Stands not bewildered at the iron gate 
Of mystery, demanding entrance where 
All entrance is denied, crying in vain, 
* Lord, tell me why is this!" but, rather, lifts 
To heaven its human eyes, dimmed though they be 
With tears, and says, ‘‘ My Father! since Thon sendeet 
Cold, and rain, and blight, they must be good for 
Me, Thy loving heart can do no wrong! Thy 
Chast’ning hand falls never where it is not 
Needed! And though darkness overshadow 
Me, though stern affliction visit me, yea, 
Though Thou slayest me, yet will I trust in 
Thee!” 

When the hot iron burns away 
The poisoned flesh, or the sharp lance strikes deep 
Into the festering sore, does he whose life 
Is saved by it blame him who gévee the hurt ? 
Not so. But when in tenderness the dear 
God smites His child to cure disease His careful 
Eye has seen, doubt of the heavenly wisdom 
Enters where faith in the earthly reigned 
Before. Doubt of the love of Him who is 
Naught else than love! No vengeance and no hate 
Are His, to tempt rebellion in His child. 
Obedience, perfect, unreserved, is claimed 
By only perfect Love. 


To sorrowing hearts, 
To whose embrace their dear ones come no more; 
To weary toilers in life’s busy marts ; 
To helpless sufferers languishing on beds 
Of pain ; to faithful spirits struggling for 
The truth, how fraught with holy comfort comes 
The thought that Love supreme reigns over all! 
With what divine security and peace 
Must rest the soul that trusts with perfect trust 
This perfect love? No cup so bitter that 
It will not drink. No cross so heavy that 
It can not bear. No night so dark but it 
Can see a light beyond. No struggle so 
Severe but it can hear afar the chimes 
Of victory. “ And in whatever way 
God leads His child, he trusts it is the way 
Of life ; and even while he weeps feels sure 
That he is blest.” 
When God takes from my arms 
The dearest treasure of my life, He will 
Not chide me that I feel the blow. He will 
Not spurn me if my eyes weep long, and if 
My heart is crushed. He leads me, by my sorrow, 
Into purer paths, and nearer His great 
Heart of tenderness, til] I can bless Him 
For the cup that is so bitter. 
Faith in 
God, and loyalty to His pure will, wrest 
From the heart no sacred right of nature ; 
For through human love and sorrow we have 
Learned onr all of love divine, and the 
Divine compassion. 


ee 


THE LAUGHING DEACON. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Deacon B , of T , Michigan, is 
a lawyer and banker, and a member of the 
Legislature. He is a prominent member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and a leader in those re- 
forms which are considered the handmaids of 
Christianity, His fine talents, improved by cul- 
ture, are always found on the side of humanity 
and piety. In person he is of ordinary height, 
but rather stout, with a large chest for his great 
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heart to beat in. The frost of fifty winters has 
fallen upon his hair, but it has never touched 
his heart. He is known far and near as the 
“Laughing Deacon,” and he is probably the 
best and heartiest laugher in America. There 
is no guile, no silliness, no affectation in his 
laughter. It is natural, symmetrical, conta- 
gious, and thrilling. Men and women of great 
gravity and dignity, whose sober sides seldom 
shake with mirth, and whose serious faces 
rarely radiate with a smile, can not resist his 
honest outbursts of uncontrollable laughter, 
and in spite of their pride and coldness they 
are swept away from their moorings in the in- 
undation of his mirth. He laughs at other peo- 
ples’ stories, and at his own; at jokes old and 
new; at hits against himself, and at hits against 
others. Of course there must be wit or humor 
in what is said to kindle his mirth ;—for he is 
not like the grinning imbeciles who show their 
teeth at all times, and who stretch their mouths 
in idiotic delight over the flat and vulgar com- 
mon-places of mediocre mountebanks. He 
never laughs when there is nothing to laugh 
at. He never laughs at the misfortunes and 
accidents which injure others in their persons 
or in their estate. He never laughs scornfully 
at the religious sentiments of men. 


When he hears a good thing—in which there 
is the pure gold of humor—instantly his eyes 
flash with mirth, his face gleams with emotion, 
and all the lines and dimples of his features are 
flooded with “fun.” The twitching lips part 
and display rows of white teeth, a white cm- 
bankment over which cataracts of laughter 
pour peal upon peal, ringing with the merriest 
explosions. He laughs inside and outside and 
all over. His eyes laugh; his lips laugh; his 
chin laughs; his shaking locks laugh; his 
hands and feet laugh—for he claps his sides 
and leaps with laughter. When the storm of 
mirth subsides he will probably say, “That 
reminds me of”—then follows a juicy, funny 
anecdote and the heartiest “ Ha-ha-ha—hi-hi- 
hi—ho-ho-ho—ha-ha-ha—he-he-he—hi-hi-hi — 
ho-ho-ho—while the tears flow down his face, 
which glows like a coal and seems to become 
apoplectic in the delicious delirium of laugh- 
ter. The deep-rolling tide is irrepressible and 
irresistible, sweeping away hypochondria and 
the blues, self-conceit, and miseducated dignity, 
as straws and sticks are swept before a flood. 
Spectators who have not heard his story laugh 
as heartily as those who heard it, when they 
hear the laughter; indeed, they can not help 
it any more than a flute can help sounding 
when you blow upon it, or powder can help 
exploding when a spark of fire falls upon it. 

The laughter of this able and influential 
man has kindled hope and happiness in many 
hearts and households within the radius of his 
vast parish of friends and acquaintances, be- 
cause it is not a mere muscular Cackle—a 
chuckle which only moves the mouth and 
lungs, but a thonght spinning in the brain— 
and heart—an idea turning somersaults and 
dancing a jig in the cathedral of the moral 
sense, and seen through the painted window of 
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imagination. The soul is moved by mirth— 
and the heart laughs—shaking the lungs and 
the entire body—so that he laughs from his 
soul to his nervous system, and from his hat to 
his boots. He is a popular man, and always 
runs ahead of his ticket. Nobody charges him 
with selfishness, with coldness, with frivolity, 
save those who are unacquainted with him, 
for he shakes all the dregs of such attributes 
out of his soul when he laughs; and his soul 
laughs, and his body merely gives voice and 
motion to the thought which touches the fuse 
of fun and causes the explosion of laughter. 

Let me repeat, from memory, two or three of 
his stories ; they may be new—perhaps they are 
old, but they will serve the purpose of illus- 
trating my subject. During a political cam- 
paign he was called upon to make a speech. 
He prepared himself for the task, and when he 
arrived at the village he found the meeting- 
house packed with a patient audience waiting 
for the “ king of fun” to address it. Judge his 
astonishment when he discovered the fact that 
he had left his notes at home, and brought his 
wife’s cook-book to the meeting, and had actu- 
ally opened it in the presence of his hearers 
before he found out his dilemma. His feeling 
of disappointment soon gave way to mirth, and 
laughter followed, and the auditors joined in 
the chorus of merriment. Peal after peal of 
laughter shook up the juices of the old politi- 
cians even, and the democrats and republicans, 
after laughing so heartily together, have been 
better friends and neighbors ever since. 

He tells a story of a little boy in the infant 
class of a Sunday-school. The teacher asked 
the little fellow if he had learned anything 
during the week. 

“ Yes, sir,” said he. 

“ What is it you have learned ?” 

“Never to trump your partner’s ace,” was 
the reply. 

Then the laugh comes in. He claps his 
sides—jumps up and down—and from his open 
mouth comes the torrent of cachinations, in 
which even the most sedate of spectators is 
sure to join. He tells Gough’s story of the 
obstinate deacon with magical effect. The ob- 
stinate deacon opposed all kinds of reform. He 
objected to the temperance reform; he fought 
the anti-slavery agitation ; and when there was 
a revival in the church he opposed it. He 
would not do this, and he would do that, and he 
would not do the other. A brother officer of the 
church, whose patience had ceased to be a vir- 
tue, seeing the opposition of this obstinate man, 
and fearing that it would lead to disastrous re- 
sults, fell upon his knees and prayed thus: “O 
Lord, if thy servant our brother continues his 
opposition to this revival, wilt thou in thy ten- 
der mercy, remove him from the church mili- 
tant below to the church triumphant above.” 

“T won't ao!” thundered the obstinate man. 

The reader can scarcely imagine how such a 
story, told by such a man, excites the risibles 
of the listeners, when the man who tells it 
starts the laugh, and laughs until he seems to 
split his sides—laughs until he is red in the 





face—laughs until the tears rolldown his cheeks 
—laughs until he becomes exhausted with the 
effort. 

At a mass meeting in Adrian, one of the 
speakers said something which started the risi- 
bles of the laughing deacon, and at once he 
was the chief attraction of the crowd, and the 
masses flocked about him. He restrained him- 
self as soon as he could, for he did not intend 
to introduce the element of laughter at the 
cost of inattention to the orator. 

A good laugher, one who laughs in the right 
place, is a blessing to the community in which 
he lives. He laughs down the Grecian bend 
and other ridiculous feshions. He laughs the 
snob and the fop into ridicule and contempt. 
He laughs at the habits and usages which tend 
to injure the morals of society. On the other 
hand, he makes home the happiest spot on 
earth. His sunny face and exuberant good- 
nature light up the chimney-corner with cheer- 
fulness and hope. 


Our Social Relations. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that bas survived the fall! 

Thon art the nurse of virtue, In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 





HOME TALES—No. 2. 


BY DELLE M. MASON. 


“ Wuar a difference there is in children!” 
My wife looked up from the little stocking she 
was mending as she spoke. 

“A great difference,” said I; and I turned 
another leaf of the journal I held. 

“Some are very sensitive,” she continued ; 
“J have seen little children turn pale at an un- 
kind word. It always gives me the heartache 
when I meet such a child in the street or at the 
mission schools, and mark the high spiritual 
look on their fine features and the grieving 
curve of their lips. I can’t help thinking that 
the very delicacy of their sensitive natures is 
only an inheritance of sorrow.” 

“Does it never make your heart ache,” I 
asked, “to see the rough and sturdy little fel- 
lows, who have a lower range of feelings and 
very little mentality, who are hardly suscepti- 
ble to love or abuse, and neither suffer nor en- 
joy intensely?” 

“No;” she shook her head thoughtfully ; 
“their wants are so easily met. They have 
never touched my heart or ’wakened my pity 
as others do—those others who require, to 
mature them happily, the loving skill, the ten- 
der care which they 80 seldom receive. A harp 
that is finely strung and delicately attuned 
should only be breathed upon by softest 
zephyrs, touched by gentlest fingers.” 

I laid down my book as she finished, and 
looked in the face of my wife, over which a 
shadowy mist of thought seemed to be drifting. 

“T have met with men,” I responded, “ who 
seemed so stolid that one could not hurt or 
startle them by sticking a pin in them; and I 
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believe there are minds of just that same stamp 
and quality.” 


“ Yes, and such people rub through the world | 


in some way, and never seem to receive any 
vital hurts, even if they are rudely jostled 
against sharp corners. Not so with the other 
class ; their pain is so intense that it is agoniz- 
ing ; their pleasure so exquisite as to be ecstasy ; 
and when I think of their future, with its toils 
and failures; its sharp, rough tussles with the 
world, and the brute force that would baffle or 
crush them; of the petty slights and mean- 
nesses that will sting their delicate souls with 
a quick, rasping pain, do you wonder that the 
pity in my heart overflows into speech ?” 

The eyes she lifted to my face were vailed 
with a fine mist, as of tears. 

“ You say they suffer more ; do they not also 
enjoy more? Is not the hurt atoned for by the 
greater capacity for enjoyment?” 

“Tt would be,” the clear, low voice replied ; 
“yes, it would be, if they were only evenly 
balanced, the bliss and the woe; but it is not 
so.” She sighed as she repeated, “ It is not so 
here.” 

“And yet,” said I, “you would not change 
places with Sallie Muggins. You would not, 
if you could, barter your highly susceptible 
temperament, your cultivated tastes, your love 
for the beautiful and sublime, your capacities 
for rich intellectual and spiritual enjoyments, 
for her easy good-humor, her narrow views of 
life, her dull content, her low joys, and obtuse 
pains?” 

“No, I would not, if I could.” 

“And whynot? She does not suffer acutely, 
as you do. Her heart is not full and tender 
to-night over the future of sensitive little chil- 
dren?” 

“T will tell you why;” and she lifted her 
face, every feature illumined, as from a glory 
within ; “ because this is so little time, even if 
suffering hold the ascendency, this life is such 
& moment’s space, compared with the bound- 
less beyond; and,” she continued, her voice 
gaining somie new power and volume as it 
swelled along the words, “I am assured that 
when this mortal shall put on immortality, I 
shall lay aside, not alone this perishable frame, 
but with it my sense of sin and suffering; for 
our souls are not wholly changed by the fiery 
ordeal of Death—they are but purified. We 
are freed alike from the sins that pollute, the 
temptations that trammel, the stains that 
blacken; and my free spirit will retain—in a 
purer an¢l more intense manner than ever be- 
fore—its divine capabilities for exquisite and 
heavenly enjoyment.” 

“Ah! yes, and how much more of heaven 
can enter and irradiate the souls of those little 
ones over whom you grieve, than can ever 
penetrate the dull visions of those whose 
earthly"joys have been all low and sordid! 
And now,” said I, giving voice to a pet 
theory of my own, “do you not see that, 
as when a man dies the body returns to 
earth, and only the spirit returns to God and 
heaven, so in all minds the earthly, the worldly, 





and sensual parts decay and die with the 
animal body; and if the pure, spiritual part 
that remains immortal be shrunken, feeble, un- 
cultured, and incapable of holy rapture, how 
can such a soul be said to enjoy heaven?” 

“Oh!” said she, “sometimes when I see 
people who have no pleasure in the harmonious 
exercise of their higher faculties ;*who have no 
devotional feelings; whose Spirituality, Ideal- 
ity, and Benevolence are wholly uncultured ; 
people who seem to live and enjoy only in the 
sensuous part of their natures, I wonder if they 
will have any souls left at all when the lower 
faculties and propensities which they exercise 
so exclusively decay and die.” 

“ How it warns us,” I replied, “to dwell in 
the chambers of our souls on the heights of 
existence, and to strengthen and make beauti- 
ful, by daily use, the faculties of the coronal 
regions of our brains.” 

The basket of neatly-mended stockings was 
placed on the table as I concluded, and just 
then the little French clock on the mantel 
struck out the hourof ten. The silvery chimes 
floated across the room, and the hand of my 
wife seemed to move in time with their vibra- 
tions as she reached me the little gold-bound 
Book from which I read our evening psalm. a 

And I knew that in her prayers that night 
she breathed the words: “Help us, O! Thou 
all-pervading spirit, that all our joys may be 
such that we may rejoice in them forever— 
pleasures that will not perish, but grow more 
intense through all the ages of Thine eternity.” 


a 


CHARLEY BENTON’S FIRST SCHOOL. 


BY MARY A. E. WAGER. 


He was eighteen years old, made up of Na- 
ture’s own vitality, and developed by the 
gymnastics of farm life—a clear, blue-eyed 
young fellow, with a broad white brow, and 
fun lurking around his honest lips. He was 
pitching off cornstalks from a hay rigging in 
his father’s barnyard, when trustee Bancroft 
came along, and leaning over the barnyard 
gate, shouted, stanchly : 

“Charley! What do you say? We want 
you to teach our school this winter!” 

“Oh! yes; Pll teach the school for you,” 
came the response, carelessly, as he kept on 
pitching off the fodder for the cows. 

“How much will you teach for?” asked the 
trustee, beginning to cut notches with his knife 
on the top of the gate. 


“ Forty dollars a month, and board myself.” © 


“Oh! you can’t mean ¢hat, Charley,” said 
the trustee, with assurance. “ We've never 
paid much over half of that. We ought to get 
you for less. You're a beginner, you know.” 

At this Charley Benton turned about and 
looked at the man he had been talking with. 
He took off his hat, and throwing his brown 
curls in a somersault over the back of his head, 
he said, pointedly : 

“ You don’t mean, Mr. Bancroft, that you are 
in earnest in this talk?” 





“Earnest? I am,most certainly. Why not?” 

“Tl tell you why. I’ve been to school all 
my life with these boys and girls, and we've 
been children together. Moreover, I’ve arranged 
to go to D—— Academy next week, for the 
winter.” 

“Well, that can be dispensed with, you 
know. We've been talking the matter over, 
and thought we'd like to have you teach for 
us. How much will you take?” 

“ Just what I said, Mr. Bancroft. If I teach 
I must be paid for it.” There was no half-way 
house in the boy’s disposition. A sad face 
would send a tear down in his heart, and a 
niggardly insult would feel the tonic of his fist. 

Mr. Bancroft whittled away at the notch 
a while, and then said: 

“You'll give me until to-morrow to decide, 
I suppose?” 

“Tl give you until sundown.” And at sun- 
down Charley Benton was hired to teach the 
winter school in which he had been a part and 
parcel, and which was famous for its advanced 
scholarship as well as for having one of the 
worst boys in the world to deal with. That 
was Harvey Raymond, the deagon’s son. He 
had been expelled from school for the past four 
or five successive winters, and was a conceded 
reprobate. The deacon was an odd old fellow, 
with enough of Puritanic notions in his head 
to spoil a dozen ingenious children and foster 
a race of spiritless blockheads that did not 
possess enough of energy or genius to storm a 
snow-castle. Seeing Charley passing a day or 
two later, he hallooed to him. 


“ You expect to teach our school this winter, 
Charley?” 

“ Yes, sir; I expect to,” was the reply. 

“Well, what are you going to do with Har- 
vey ?” growled the deacon. 

“Do with Harvey? Why, he and I have 
always been good friends.” 

“Yes, I know that. But you know he 
always disturbs the school. What are you 
going to do with him?” 

“You think Harvey a bad boy, don’t you, 
deacon ?” asked Charley. 

“Bad? Of course I do. He is one of the 
worst boys I ever saw, and he'll never know 
anything. He will make you trouble.” And 
the deacon shook his head ominously. 

“ Deacon, I don’t think Harvey a bad boy. 
He is the smartest and biggest-hearted boy 
you’ve got, and I am going to treat him ac- 
cordingly, and advise you to do thesame. I 
don’t think you do right by Harvey, deacon ;” 
and Charley Benton turned his blue eyes 
straight on the deacon, who might have 
thought the lad a conceited young adviser if 
he had not known him from a child. 

Monday morning came, and school opened 
with half a hundred pupils. There were half 
a dozen young women Charley, had flirted with, 
and twice as many boys about Charley's age, 
and some older ones. And heretofore he had 
been their playfellow and companion. It was 
altogether a trying time for the young teacher, 
and his face might have been a shade paler 
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when he made his opening speech. He stood 
up quietly for a moment, and after sending a 
look straight into each individual face, said : 

“ Scholars—You and I have been play- 
mates and pupils together. You know all 
about me, and I know all about you. The 
trustees have hired me to teach the school this 
winter, and have pledged themselves to sustain 
me in whatever I undertake, right or wrong. I 
intend to help you as best I can, and I want 
you to help me. More: if there is a single 
scholar here who does not come with the in- 
tention and desire to learn, I want him to leave 
atonce; but I hope none will leave. In school 
I am Mr. Benton. In school Wwe are to be 
scholars together, for I expect to learn as much 
as you. Out of school I will be Charley, if you 
like, and your playfellow as heretofore.” 

He had been such a jolly, fun-loving young 
fellow, that the girls, with whom he had 
always been a favorite, had cackled over the 
“fun” they should have in school; and the 
boys had crowed in a proportionate manner. 
But his “ speech” suggested other possibilities, 
and they at once recognized the feeble founda- 
tion of most of their prospective mischief. 
They knew him well enough to know that he 
never failed in anything he undertook without 
a big reason for it. 


The morning session passed off orderly and 
well. In the afternoon one of the girls Charley 
had flirted with and had been on intimate 
terms of acquaintance, took the initiative in 
having the “fun.” He allowed her to enjoy it 
for a short time, and then walking to where 
she sat, bent his head down to her ear, and 
whispered very confidentially, “ Maria, I wish 
you would step to my desk a moment; I want 
to speak with you.” 

Maria immediately arose, while a vision ef 
proffered gallantry flitted thrcugh her mind. 
Charley took up her book, following her, and 
asked her to take a seat until he should have 
time—he was busy just then. He gave her a 
seat behind a high-fronted desk, where she 
could see no one, and where she sat until 
Charley found time to talk with her, which was 
after the scholars were all dismiased. The 
girls went out giggling under their hoods, and 
one or two felt a little jealous of Charley’s 
preference. But they never found out what he 
said to her, and as he didn’t take her anywhere, 
it remained a mystery. That Charley did talk 
to her we know of a certainty—talked until 
tears stood in his eyes, as in hers, and she 
never thereafter displayed any more inclination 
for that kind of “ fun.” 

Affairs passed on smoothly for two or three 
days after, with the exception of Harvey Ray- 
mond. Charley took notice in a negative way 
of the boy’s behavior, but said nothing until, at 
the end of the fourth day, he tapped him on the 
shoulder, with: 

“Harvey, I wish you'd stop after school a 
moment; I want to talk with you. After the 
boys and girls were all gone, Charley passed 
around to the stove, where Harvey stood tap- 
ping the top of it with his leathern mitten. 
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“ Harvey, you and I have always been good 
friends, haven’t we?” asked the teacher. 

“ Yes, first-rate, Charley. There ain’t a boy 
in the neighborhood I like better than I do 
you.” 

“Then you believe I am your friend, and 
honest in what I say ?” 

“ Yes, I do that, Charley.” 

“Well, now see here, Harvey. You think 
you are a bad boy, and stupid, too?” 

“ Yes, I s’pose lam ; everybody saysso.” And 
the boy’s chin went down toward his jacket. 

“Harvey, I don’t believe one word of it. I 
think you are the smartest boy in your father’s 
family. Which of your brothers do you think 
smarter than you?” 

“Joe. He reads in Hist’ry, and I’m only in 
the First Reader.” 
“That is true. 
ing ball and wrestling. And you can outrun 

us all, too, can’t you, Harvey?” 

“Yes, I can. But that ain’t like readin’ and 
cipherin’,” he urged strongly, looking up 
again. 

“ But you have never tried to excel in those. 
Now I believe if you will resolve to study with 
all your might, you will be ahead of Joseph be- 
fore next spring. And, Harvey, J want to be 
proud of you. I believe you’ve the stuff in you 
that men are made of, and I want you to con- 
vince your father and everybody else that you 
are neither bad nor stupid. I'll help you all I 
can; if I don’t have time in school, I'll help 
you after, or at any time you will come to me 
at my room at father’s. There’s too much of 
you, Harvey, to waste your life to satisfy some 
people’s desire, for you haven't an enemy in the 


| neighborhood who wants you to know any- 


thing. But Ido. Will you try, Harvey?” 
And the strong, true hand of Charley Benton 
went toward that of Harvey with his heart in it. 


A strange look had come into Harvey’s face, 
first of despair, then of hope, and then of 
triumphant resolution ; and taking the teacher’s 
hand with a grip like life, he said, “I will, 
Charley, I will/” And the resolution was 
never broken. 

The scholars began to wonder among them- 
selves what had come over Harvey Raymond, 
for he had good lessons for the first time in his 
life, and was so quiet. About a week later the 
deacon made a positive demonstration. 

“Charley, what’s the matter with Harvey?” 
he blurted, half savagely. 

“ Why, I didn’t know anything was the mat- 
ter with him,” he replied. 

“ Well, something és the matter. He sits up 
night after night until midnight, poring over 
his books. Now I want to know what’s the 
matter—what you’ve been doing with him?” 

“ Only treating him as he deserves, and as 
you ought to have treated him years ago ;” and 
the “ winner of souls” passed on. 

It need hardly be added that Harvey realized 
his teacher’s prophecy, and is to-day one of the 
finest lawyers in a Western State. His brother 
Joe runs a livery establishment ; another 
brother tied himself to a live weight, in the way 


But you beat us all in play-- 
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of marrying a foreign girl of less mental caliber 
than his own; and the other brother peddles 
stencil tools. 

As for Charley Benton, he is still young ; and 
a stronger, truer, braver soul does not exist out 
of heaven. His “first school” was typical of 
the man within him, and the man within sits 
enthroned in a face I see just over my shoulder, 
and which I honor and love above all others. 


————. ++ 
A GOOD GAME. 


THERE is a simple but extremely entertaining 
play to which our young folks have given the 
name of Verbarium, and which has had a re- 
markable effect within our observation in stim- 
ulating the faculty of Language in many some- 
what sluggish brains. It is true, as will be seen 
presently, that in this play words are associated 
by means of their spelling merely, while in 
speaking or writing we require them to obey 
the association of ideas; but the great point is 
gained when we have become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the words themselves, their looks, 
their sound, and their meaning; and verdarium 
is to the word-student what herbarium is to the 
botanist. A number of persons—the more the 
merrier—are provided with pencils and paper, 
and a word chosen as the verbarium, which 
each writes at the head of his sheet. The ob- 
ject of the game is to draw out the vast num- 
ber of words which lie folded up, as it were, in 
the rerbarium, and this is accomplished, amid 
much excitement and amusement, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Let us suppose, for instance, 
that the word chosen is Treason. One of the 
company is appointed time-keeper; and the 
signal being given, each writes as rapidly as 
possible all the words beginning with T which 
can be spelled with the letters of the verdarium. 
At the end of two minutes the time-keeper 
calls “ Time!” and the eager pencils are oblig- 
ed to stop. The company then read, m order, 
the words they have written. As each word is 
read, those who have not written it call out 
“No,” and those who have it cross it out from 
their lists, and place opposite to it a number of 
credits, equal to the number of default- 
ers. If three persons, for instance, fail to 
have the word Tea, the rest take three cred- 
its. Two minutes are then devoted to words 
beginning with R, and so on, until the whole 
verbariu’t is exhausted, when each player 
counts the aggregate number of his credits, and 
he who has the largest number is declared the 
winner. The possibilities of fun in this game 
do not all appear from a dry description like 
the foregoing. The lamentations of those who, 
in their zealous pursuit of complicated ana- 
grams, have overlooked the simplest combina- 
tions; the shouts of laughter that attend the 
defeat of an attempt to impose triumphantly 
some word that “isn’t in it;” the appeals to 
the Dictionary to settle disputed questions, and 
a hundred other lively incidents of the game, 
render it one of the most popular with old and 
young that have ever been introduced into the 
parlor. To illustrate the extensive range of 
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language which this simple amusement covers, 
we append a list of words derived in this way 
from Treason, which is, after all, not a “ good 
verbarium,” being too short. Short as it is, 
however, it yields, by skillful squeezing, to, 
toe, toes, tori, tons, tone, tones, tan, tans, tar, 
tars, tare, tares, tear, tears, tea, teas, ten, tens, 
tarn, tarns, tore, torn, re, rat, rats, ran, reason, 
rot, rots, roan, Reno, rest, rent, rents, rant, 
rants, rose, rase, Rosa, earn, earns, east, Easton, 
ear, ears, eon, eons, Eros, Enos, Eaton, eat, 
eats, a, an, as, at, ant, ants, arson, art, arts, are, 
seon, «ons, Astor, so, sea, sear, seat, son, sore, 
sort, sent, set, sat, sot, soar, O, on, or, Oar, oars, 
ore, ores, one, Ones, Oat, Oats, NO, not, nor, nose, 
nest, note, notes, near, nears, neat, and, no 
doubt, a number of others. Try verbarium in 
your family, and you will find it infallibly suc- 
cessful as a means of amusement, while it is, 
as we have pointed out, highly useful.—Amer- 
ican Builder. 
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J. EDGAR THOMSON, 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD, 


Herz is a compact, snugly built body 
and brain. The temperament is chiefly 
made up of the vital and mental ele- 
ments, with sufficient of the motive to 
give endurance. There is comparative 
harmony throughout; one faculty does 
not so predominate over others as to pro- 
duce eccentricity. One act of his will 
harmonize, to a great extent, with all his 
other acts, and he is probably known 
as much for consistency and an .equable 
temper as for any other trait. Such an 
organization is comprehensive, taking in 
a whole subject at once, and not parts. 
There is Constructiveness, with mechan- 
ical ingenuity ; there is invention as well 
as Imitation; there is appreciation of 
property and economy; there is great 
method and precision; there is policy, 
self-restraint, and reticence. 

Such a man, though entirely peaceful 
in inclination, would make a successful 
general. He discloses nothing unneces- 
sarily ; keeps himself to himself; is walled 
in, as it were, and no intruder is admit- 
ted to the inner sanctuary. He minds 
his own business severely, and requires 
the same of others. 

There are marked evidences of affec- 
tion, love for the young, and society. 
He doubtless resembles his mother very 
closely, and has many of her charac- 
teristics, especially quick and correct 
intuitions, ability to discern, foresee, an- 
ticipate: He is, in a good measure, a 
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gifted worldly prophet, and would be 
surprised at nothing. He is eminently 
fitted by organization for a post of honor 
and of trust, such as president of a bank, 
an insurance company, or of a State or 


Thomson with railroad and other enterprises 
from the time he first became known to the 
public in his capacity of civil engineer: In 
1827 he was employed on the Philadelphia 
and Columbia Railroad, now a part ofthe line 
owned by the company of which he is presi- 


PORTRAIT OF J. EDGAR THOMSON. 





National treasury. Indeed, with such a 
man in charge of the monetary affairs of 
an institution, there would be no “ Swart- 
wouting,” no corrupt bargains, no swin- 
dling. Nothing but deep dissipation and 
great perversion would bring such a mind 
down to any criminal act. Moral princi- 
ples, integrity, honor, and all the higher 
qualities are plainly indicated in this head 
and face. 

The following biography will be en- 


couraging to aspiring young men who- 


are yet to acquire fame or fortune. 

Mr. Thomson, the well-known President of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, was born 
in Delaware County, Pennsylvania, in 1808. 
His descent is traceable in a direct line to cer- 
tain members of the colony founded by William 
Penn, one of whom, Samuel Lewis, was con- 
spicuous as a minister of the Society of Friends, 
and a member of the first legislative assembly. 
His father, John Thomson, was actively en- 
gaged during the greater part of his life in con- 
structing and promoting the internal improve- 
ments of his State. He was a learned and 
skillful civil engineer, and educated his son 
John Edgar in a similar direction, as the lat- 
ter’s mind early evinced a scientific bent. The 
Pittsburg Leisure Hours furnishes the following 
abstract of the professional connections of Mr. 





dent. In 1830 he was engaged in the con- 
struction of the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
of New Jersey, and located its eastern section. 
He then visited Europe to inspect the railways 
and canals there. Soon after his return he ac- 
cepted an appointment as chief engineer of the 
Georgia Railroad, extending from Augusta to 
Atlanta, with a branch to Athens. This work 
he commenced in 1886, and continued in charge 
of its location and construction until it was 
completed. He was appointed general man- 
ager of the business of the line as soon as a por- 
tion of it was ready for use, in which capacity 
he continued until he was called to the position 
of chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
in 1847. The length of the Georgia Railroad 
and branches was two hundred and thirteen 
miles, and at one time that company possessed 
more miles of railroad than any other corpora- 
tion in this country. 

Atlanta, the western terminus of this road, 
was named by Mr. Thomson from the word 
Atlantic—the line of road, from the west, first 
touching the Atlantic waters at this point. 

While engaged at the South, he, with a few 
friends, purchased the Montgomery and West 
Point Railrvad, of Alabama, which had fallen 
into bankruptcy, and after its completion, un- 
der his direction as consulting engineer, it 
became a very profitable enterprise. He also, 
during that period, laid out the Nashville and 
Chattanooga Railroad, which was built im- 
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mediately after his return to the North, upon 
the route traced. After he had entered upon 
his duties as chief engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad he was offered large induce- 
ments to return to the Southand take charge 
of the Charleston and Memphis, and other 
connecting lines of that region; but having 
become deeply interested, as an engineer, 
in the location and construction of the line 
over the difficult country between Harrisburg 
and Pittsburg, he declined these flattering 
offers, and continued at the head of the en- 
gineer department of the Pennsylvania com- 
pany until the work was nearly completed. 

He was nominated, while absent in the West, 
in 1852, for the position of President of the 
company, without his consent, and under cir- 
cumstances that prevented him from declin- 
ing the position—while both his interests and 
inclination prompted him to decline. The re- 
sult of his administration of the affairs of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in augment- 
ing its business and in establishing its credit, is 
before the public. He assumed the duties of 
his office without a dollar in the treasury of the 
company, and now its financial resources are 
almost unlimited. 

After the consolidation of the several lines be- 
tween Pittsburg and Chicago, he was clected a 
director of the consolidated company. The line 
from Pittsburg to Fort Wayne was then in oper- 
ation, and some progress made beyond that 
point. With considerable pecuniary assistance 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, this 
line was extended to the town of Plymouth, 
from whence it effected a connection with Chi- 
cago, via Laporte, by the use of a portion of the 
Michigan Southern Railroad. This arrange- 
ment, however, proved so unsatisfactory in its 
results upon the business and credit of the com- 
pany, that renewed efforts were made to com- 
plete the whole road. After a session of nearly 
two weeks to devise means for this object, Mr. 
Thomson was telegraphed to meet the board 
to aid in directing what to be done under the 
circumstances. Upon examining the several 
plans proposed to complete the line, and a list 
of assets of the company available for its com- 
pletion, he informed the board that if they 
would appoint him their chief engineer, he 
would take these assets and build the remain- 
ing eighty-two miles of the road. They at 
once accepted this offer; but finding these as- 
sets of less marketable value than he anticipated, 
he was compelled to use his private credit to 
accomplish the object, which he did, returning 
to the company over two hundred thousand 
dollars of the assets placed in his hands. To 
enable him to better fill the object of his ap- 
pointment as chief engineer, they also elected 
him president of the company, which office he 
held until the reorganization of the finances of 
the company upon a plan which gave to each 
shareholder the original portion he held in the 
company before its embarrassments. 

Afier these objects were obtained, Mr. Thom- 
son’s attention was turned to the completion of 
a direct line to Cincinnati from Pittsburg—es- 





sential to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, . 


to enable it to get its share of the Southwest 
travel and freight. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, previous to the financial disasters of 
1857-58, had advanced means to secure this ob- 
ject, but they proved insufficient, and the affairs 
of the companies fell into almost inextricable 
difficulties, from which they have been released 
by the application of means far in advance of 
any anticipation formed upon the subject in 
consequence of the difficult character of the 
country the road traverses, and the unexpected 
high prices paid for work during its construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Thomson has ever carefully eschewed 
politics—has emphatically, on several occa- 
sions, declined tempting offers to high political 
positions. It is pretty generally understood and 
believed that he was the first choice of the pres- 
ent Legislature fur the United States senator- 
ship, but in this instance, as in many others, he 
peremptorily refused the use of his name. Dur- 
ing the war he contributed largely to the Union 
cause, in facilitating the forwarding of troops, 
and in many other ways, but he declined pub- 
lic notoriety in the matter. 

Personally he is very popular. His address 
is that of a refined, dignified, yet easy and 
courteous gentleman—kind of heart and lib- 
eral of hand. In business matters, however, he 
is a strict disciplinarian. Everything about 
him goes like clock-work. Time is as much 
an essence of the stationary as the running 
departments of the roads under his charges, 
regularity, punctuality, and personal accounta- 
bility being indispensable to the most subordi- 
nate position. Strictly a railroad man, he has 
during his whole life devoted his best energies 
and professional skill to the perfecting of the 
railroad system of travel, and brought to its 
aid a financial acumen rarely seen even in suc- 
cessful bankers. 

We have to thank the courteous pnblishers 
of Leisure Hours for the use of the engraving 
which accompanies this sketch. 
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SOME SELECTIONS FROM 
“ WEDLOCK.”* 


FALLING IN LOVER. 

Ovr devotion to science, and our faith in the 
law of conjugal selection, as set forth in the 
preceding chapter, do not prevent us from be- 
lieving in love. In all ages, from the days of 
Adam and Eve to the present time, men have 
been accustomed to “ fall in love” with women, 
and women with men; and so they will con- 
tinue to do, we have no doubt, so long as men 
and women are constituted as they are at 
present. 

We do not leave love out of the account by 
any means, but we desire to impress upon the 
minds of our readers the fact, that it should be 
subjected to the guidance of reason and the 
restraining influence of the moral sentiments. 





* Wedlock ; or, The Right Relations of the Sexes. 
Who May, and Who May Not Marry. New York: Samuel 
R. Wells, Publisher. Cloth, 12mo ; price $1 50. 





Love is a strong passion. When once firmly 
seated on the throne of the human heart, it can 
not easily be deposed. We must guard well 
all the approaches to the stronghold of the af- 
fections. We must not permit the little god to 
come in till judgment shall have approved and 
conscience crowned him. 

In plain words, there should be no “ falling in 
love,” except with suitable persons. The rules we 
have laid down, in connection with such a 
knowledge of physiology, phrenology, and 
physiognomy as every person old enough to 
many ought to possess, will enable any sensible 
young man or young woman to judge who 
are and who are not adapted to them. 

LOVE AND FATE. 

There is a theory, too generally accepted, 
that love can not be evaded—that there is des- 
tiny in it—in a word, that you can not help 
yourself. A late writer disposes of this assump- 
tion as follows: “It is the greatest mistake in 
the world to suppose that love is not subject to 
control. Why do we not fall in love with our 
sisters? Simply because we know that we 
must not, and ought not. Perhaps you may 
be inclined to give me a different answer, say- 
ing, because they are our sisters. But this an- 
swer, in reality, means the same as the other, 
although people seem to imagine that it means 
something different. They seem to imply that 
there is the same impossibility of falling in 
love with a sister as there is to become enam- 
ored of a female belonging to a different species. 
There is no such impossibility. Men have fre- 
quently become enamored of women of whose 
consanguinity they were ignorant. The reason 
you do not entertain a passion for your sister is 
not because they are your sisters, but because 
you know that they are—because they and you 
from infancy have been trained never to think 
of each other in the light of lovers—because, 
if ever you are struck with your sister’s beauty, 
it never occurs to you that you can call this 
beauty yours—because, in short, you know 
from the moment you can entertain a thought 
of love, that the passion, as regards your sister, 
is hopeless, useless, vain, wicked—that it can 
and must be controlled. ‘ 

* * * * * . 
The conclusion to be drawn from which is, 
that since the passion of love is thus shown to 
be capable of control in certain cases, there can 
be no reason to suppose that it is not controlla- 
ble in all. To teach otherwise, is only to 
propagate a mischievous fallacy. It may not 
always be controllable if we allow it to take 
possession of our minds; but it is always so if 
we choose to be on our guard against its ap- 
proaches.” 

HOW TO WIN LOVE. 

There is an “ Art of Love ”—a secret to how 
many !—and we purpose to reveal it to all who 
will give us their attention. It consists in the 
use of a subtile charm—a potent spell, a magic 
influence which no susceptible heart can well 
withstand. The noble, the rich, the learned, 
the gifted, the beautiful, as well as the humble, 
the poor the ignorant, and the homely, are fore- 
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ed to yield to its witchery. What a gift, what 
an endowment this power must be! Yes; but 
every man who is worthy to win the affections 
of a true woman, and every woman who is fit 
to become a wife, may possess and exercise it. 
Ji is nothing more or less than—“ LOVE!” 

“Love begets love!” If, having chosen 
wisely, you love purely, truly, deeply—with the 
whole heart—you have the “charm.” Love 
will find expression in every word and in every 
act, when in the presence of the beloved object, 
and it will make itself felt. If she be truly a 
fitting mate for you, and her affections be not 
already engaged, it is natural that she should 
be moved by similar feelings. The awakening 
of her slumbering love may be gradual, or it 
may be sudden—that is a matter of tempera- 
ment mainly—but it is inevitable. 

Would you call out the love of a lady, you 
must first love the lady. It is not a lily-white 
hand, a dimpled cheek or chin, large languish- 
ing eyes, or a pretty face that begets in women 
an absorbing love; but it is manliness, gentle- 
ness, dignity (not pride and vanity). It is 
strength, not weakness ; power, not impotence; 
bravery, not timidity ; self-reliance, not a shirk- 
ing of responsibilities ; devotion, trust, hope, 
kindness, and steadfastness that women admire 
in man. And man admires most in woman the 
real womanly qualities, such as modesty, virtue, 
frankness, affection, trustfulness. This is the 
teaching of science, and no mere indefinite 
sentimentalism. Be manly, if you are or claim 
to be a man; and if you are a woman, be wom- 
anly, and remember that LOVE BEGETS LOVE. 


HOW JENNY WAS WON. 
There is a little poem which furnishes a hint 
worthy the attention of rural lovers. 


On a sunny summer morning, 
Early as the dew was dry, 

Up the hill I went a berrying; 
Need I tell you—tell you why? 

Farmer Davis had a daughter, 
And it happened that I knew, 

On each sunny morning, Jenny’ 
Up the hill went berrying too. 


Lonely work is picking berries, 
So I joined her on the hill; 

“Jenny, dear,” said I, ** your basket’s 
Quite too large for one to fill.” 

So we stayed—we two—to fill it, 
Jenny talking—I was still— 

Leading where the hill was steepest, 
Picking berries up the hill. 


“ This is up-hill work,” said Jenny ; 

“ So is life,” said I ; “shall we 
Climb it each alone, or, Jenny, 

Will you come and climb with me?” 
Redder than the blushing berries, 

Jenny's cheeks a moment grew, 
While without delay she answered, 

“I will come and climb with you.” 

That was a sensible lover, and Jenny did 
right to give him her hand for life’s up-hill 
journey. 

- ANCIENT MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

In the earlier and better days of ancient 
Greece—her heroic days—it was customary to 
celebrate the conjugal union with all the pomp 
and ceremony of religious festivity. “The 
hymeneal song was sung to cheer and gladden 





the hearts of the happy pair; the joyous band 
carried the nuptial torches in pride and osten- 
tation through the city ; the lustral waters were 
drawn from the consecrated fountain; and 
many revered ceremonies conspired to render 
the union of husband and wife comparatively 
sacred.” In later and more corrupt times, mar- 
riage in Greece became a mere bond of abject 
slavery on the part of the woman, and courte- 
sans were more honored than virtuous wives. 

The Romans recognized three kinds of mar- 
risge—Conferation, Coemption, and Use. Con- 
feration was the august ceremonial used in the 
marriage of pontiffs and priests; in Coemp- 
tion, the parties formally pledged themselves 
to each other; while the marriage cf Use was 
a simple cohabitation, without any ceremonial. 

In ancient Assyria, all the marriageable girls 
in a province were assembled once a year at a 
fair, where after being exhibited and inspected 
by the men wishing wives, they were put up 
at public auction. The most beautiful were 
first offered, and were sold to the rich, who 
could afford to pay high prices. With the ugly 
it often became a question, not. how much a 
man would give, but what he would be willing 
to take, in the shape of a dowry, with the girl ; 
and the extravagant prices paid for the beauti- 
ful went to make up dowries for the plain un- 
beautiful. 

It was among the northern nations of Europe 
that the highest existing idea of marriage and 
the rights of woman in that relation had their 
origin. From the earliest antiquity these na- 
tions practiced the strictest monogamy. The 
father gave away his daughter with these 
words: “I give thee my daughter in honorable 
wedlock, to have the half of thy bed, the keep- 
ing of the keys of thy house, one third of the 
money thou art at present possessed of, or shalt 
have hereafter, and to enjoy the other rights 
appointed by law.” 

THE HUSBAND'S DUTIES AT HOME. 

You who have taken a wife from a happy 
home of kindred hearts and kind companion- 
ship, have you given to her all of your time 
which you could spare? have you endeavored 
to make amends to her for the loss of these 
‘“riends? Have you joined with her in en- 
deavors to open the minds of your children; 
and give them good moral lessons? Have you 
strengthened her mind with advice, kindness, 
and good books? Have you spent your even- 
ings with her in the cultivation of intellectual, 
moral, or social excellence? Have you looked 
upon her as an immortal being, as well as 
yourself? Has her improvement been as much 
your aim as yourown? Has your desire been 
to “ lovether,” as St. Paul commands you, and 
to see her “holy and without blemish?” Has 
your kind word soothed the irritation of her 
brow? Has your arm supported her in the 
day of trial and trouble? Have you truly been 
a helpmate to her whom you have sworn be- 
fore God to love and cherish? Husband! 
husband! shut not your heart against these 
words. You are her senior, you have mixed 
more in the world, and you have gained knowl- 








edge of human nature and thus of human 
weakness. Let this knowledge add to your 
desire to serve, to assist, and to cherish her in 
all Christian virtues. Let your children have 
the example before them of parents bound by 
one tie, one hope, united here and forever, 
whom no cross can sever, and whose pure 
minds cast a bright reflection upon all around. 
FIDELITY. 

“ The first duty which married persons owe 
to each other—a duty so sacred that even a 
suspicion breathed upon it will blight their 
happiness to the roots—is to maintain that 
sacred and unalterable fidelity toward each 
other to which they are sworn by their bridal 
vows.” This fidelity implies something more 
than the avoidance of those overt acts of con- 
jugal transgression which shock the moral 
sense of community and awaken public indig- 
nation. There may be folly and wrong where 
there is no actual violation of the law of the 
land. The moth may flit about the lamp-flame 
for a time without falling into it; and a “ flirt- 
ation may originate in vanity or pique, and 
end in nothing worse than a brief infatuation 
on one side, and a few keen pangs of jealousy 
on the other, but the danger of more serious 
results is fearful.” Beware, then, of the slight- 
est approach to trifling with the holy bonds 
you have assumed! Let there be no cause for 
a single anxious thought, for one hour of dis- 
trust or doubt on the part of the one you have 
sworn to Jove and cherish. That one must be 
first in your thoughts always. The hopes, the 
plans, the happiness of husband and wife are 
bound up together. We can not divide the 
most sacred sympathies of our nature between 
our lawful mate and another person. 

SECOND MARRIAGES—HISTORICAL FACTS. 

Among the ancient Greeks a widow seldom 
contracted a second marriage, although not ex- 
pressly forbidden to do so. When one did so, 
she waited at least five years or more in wid- 
owhood. It is possible that they did not gen- 
erally find matrimony so pleasant a state as to 
be anxious to return to it. 

In India, according to Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
the girls of every family are betrothed when 
they are only a few months old; and should 
the bridegroom that is to be, die immediately 
after, the child is considered a widow, and can 
not marry again. The estate of widowhood is 


considered a t misfortune, since it is be- 
lieved that only those women are placed in it 
who in some state of pre-existence had de- 
served such punishment. The suttee, or immo- 
lation of the widow on the funeral pile of her 
husband, was formerly common, but has been 
abolished through the influence of the British 
Government. 


The laws of Moses encouraged and lated 
the marriage of widows. If a man died thild- 
less, his brother was expected to marry his 


widow, and thus perpetuate the family name. 
The Apostle Paul, too, while he exhorts the 
churches to honor them who are “ widows in- 
deed,” also exhorts the younger widows to 
marry. (1 Zim. v. 4) 

At the present time, among civilized nations, 
second marri are almost universally al- 
lowed, if not always approved; so that the 
verdict of the world is certainly in their favor. 
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On Pbhasiologn. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the buman body 
should guide us in all our tuvestigations of the various phesomens of 
life .—Cahan is. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,— Hosea |v. 6. 





TOBACCONIZED CHILDREN. 


Mrs. STowE uses some suitable language in 
speaking of the children of tebacco-using fa- 
thers. 

“ Children of smoking fathers have often their 
brains and nervous systems entirely impregna- 
ted with the poison of nicotine in the helpless 
age of infancy. A couple came to a country 
place entirely for the health of their only boy, 
a feeble infant. The child was pale and sickly, 
constipated in bowels, and threw up his milk 
constantly. The parents had but one room, in 
which they lived with him, and which was 
every evening blue with tobaccosmoke. Every 
evening that helpless little creature took into 
its lungs as much tobacco as if he had smoked 
a cigarette. Still more than this—the mother 
who was nursing that infant did what was 
equivalent to smoking one cigar every evening 
—she breathed her husband’s smoke. Now, if 
your baby smokes cigars, you will find, by and 
by, when he comes to need brains, that his 
brain-power will not be found. He will be 
fitful, starty, morbid, full of nervous kinks and 
cranks, one of those wretched human beings 
who live a life like that described by Hawthorne 
in his story of‘ Feathertop ’—only capable of ex- 
istence and efficiency while smoking, but sink- 
ing into dimness and stupidity when he stops. 
Such are some of the chances of poor babies !” 

nh oe ee 


A WET-SHEET PACE. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes to us inquiring what 
is the “ wet-sheet pack?” “ How and where 
is it applied?” “If it be a home treatment, a 
description of it will be gratefully received 
through the columns of the JouRNAL.” 

“The Wet-Sheet Pack” consists in envelop- 
ing the naked individual in a sheet wrung out 
of warm, tepid, or cold water, and then wrap- 
ping outside of this one or two blankets and a 
bed-quilt or two, so that the patient will in- 
stantly warm up and go into a sweat. 

The time for remaining in the pack varies 
greatly in different cases. The average time is 
from thirty to sixty minutes, though in some 
cases fifteen minutes is long enough. Those of 
a nervous, excitable temperament should re- 
main in the wet sheet only until the body 
becomes comfortably warm. Those having a 
more torpid circulation and phlegmatic tem- 
perament, unattended with much debility, may 
remain in itlonger. Much of the comfort or dis- 
comfort of the process depends on the skill and 
dexterity of the attendant. There is need of 
science in applying the pack. A person may 
be wrapped up so slowly, loosely, and unevenly 
by an awkward hand, as to find the whole 
affair from beginning to end exceedingly un- 
comfortable ; or the sheet may be so rapidly 





and nicely adjusted as to give the patient an 
hour of real luxurious enjoyment. 

A. mattress bed may be used for this purpose, 
on which are from three to five large thick com- 
fortables, then a pair of soft flannel blankets, 
and lastly a wet sheet, lightly wrung out so 
as not to drip, should be spread. Two bolsters 
laid on the mattress are necessary for the head. 
These should be laid under the blankets. The 
patient then lies down flat on the back, with 
his hands straightened down by the sides, and 
is quickly enveloped in the sheet. The sheet 
should be tucked about the feet, limbs, and 
neck, then covered by first one blanket, then 
the other; afterward the comfortables, one at 
a time, are nicely tucked in at each side. If 
the feet remain cold, a bottle of hot water 





WET-SHEET PACK. 


should be placed to them. To prevent head- 
ache, apply to the head a towel wet in cold 
water. 

On coming out of the pack the patient 
should be washed in cold water, or water that 
is not sensibly warm, and then rubbed until 
thoroughly dry with towels. 

Our illustration will give an idea how the 
subject looks when snugly packed. There 
is nothing better than this method of treat- 
ment to break up a cold; and it is one of the 
very best methods of taking a sweat. Care 
should be taken, after coming out, to avoid a 
draft, or over-eating. A brisk walk, which 
starts the blood into general circulation, soon 
puts the patient in working order. 


[For a complete treatise on all the water-cure process- 
es, and different sorts of baths, see the Illustrated “ Hy- 
dropathic Encyclopedia,” a work of nearly a thousand 
pages, two volumes in one, price $450. May be had at 
this office, or prepaid by post.] 


a oo 
THE TOBACCO BVIL. 


A NEWSPAPER cotemporary of ours narrates 
the following short incident : 

“Doctor,” we said to a splendid specimen 
of the profession, “ tell us something about the 
baneful effects of tobacco.” 

“Its effects, sir,” he replied, “ are evil and 
only evil, and that continually; and it is a 
perfect mystery that gentleman of my profes- 
sion care so little, do and know so little about a 
poison that is doing mischief at so terrible a 
rate.” 

“Sir,” the doctor continued, “I was on a 
council of physicians the other day, on the 





border of this town; the patient was a young 
man prostrated by the paralysis; he was de- 
prived of the use of his lower limbs from the 
abdomen to the toe; we overhauled him; we 
withdrew and talked about antecedents and 
probable causes, and came to no satisfactory 
conclusion. Dissatisfied and impatient, I in- 
quired of the attending physician whether the 
poor fellow used tobacco. 

“QO, no,” he replied; “I guess not,” and with 
an air of nonchalance, added, “what if he 
does? that can have nothing to do with his 
case.” 

“TI did not ask you,” I replied, “ about the 
effects of tobacco, but simply if the patient 
used 1.” 

Gruffly he said, “ Go and see.” 

Stepping to his bedside, I said, “My young 
friend, do you use tobacco ?” 

With a squeaking voice, more cat-like than 
human, he answered, “I use a little.” 

“ How do you use it?” 

“T smoke a little.” 

“Did you smoke this morning?” 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“ Did you smoke at noon?” 

“ Yes, a little.” 

Before I quit his side I ascertained that he 
had actually consumed sixteen cigars a day, 
and the poor fellow’s soul was so obfuscated by 
smoke that he considered that prodigious 
amount but a little! 

“ This,” continued the doctor, “may seem 
strange, but the strangest of all is the fact that 
his attending physician, regular and well bred, 
did not know, in the first place, that his patient 
used tobacco; and secondly, if he did, he did 
not know that a rank and deadly poison could 
have anything to do with his case.” 

We are indebted to the medical profession 
for the most effective testimony against this 
most popular poison; hence we have no wish 
to arraign it and denounce it in wholesale 


style. But, account for it as we may, on the 
score of selfishness or ignorance, the main 
Hage | of the profession is mournfully derelict 
in duty touching the ruinous effects of this 
great and fashionable narcotic. 


——» ao 
THE PATENT MEDICINE NUISANCE. 


Every day brings forth a new patent medi- 
cine. If one died every day the future would 
look brighter, but unfortunately few of them 
ever completely disappear. Nothing can be so 
absurd or ineffectual that some will not have 
faith and “take stock” in it. In estimating 
the value of a nostrum the public pass by a 
hundred perfect failures, but are arrested—nay, 
dumbfounded—by one apparent success. But 
all patent medicines are not alike. Some are 
compounded from really good prescriptions for 
certain cases. These give caste to the rest, and 
therefore few besides the victimized eyer know 
which are reliable, or, rather, which are not. 
We heartily wish that some plan consistent 
with the spirit of liberty which underlies our 
institutions could be devised for ridding the 
country of the whole list. 
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An Act compelling every bottle or package 
to carry a complete and accurate formula of its 
contents would not, in our opinion, be oppreé- 
sive, and would probably have fhe effect of in- 
stantly annihilating about two-thirds of the 
list. “Vegetable Hair Restoratives,” “ Pills,” 
“ Purifiers,” ‘“ Cordials,” “ Balsams,” etc., etc., 
would, in a large number of cases, be found to 
contain leading articles of a mineral nature 
which would put to shame their protestations 
of “ purely vegetable.” 

Another class of nostrums, under the capti- 
vating titles of “ Elixirs,” “ Cordials,” etc., are 
being worked into general use very rapidly. 
In this case physicians are used as the cat’s 
paw for pulling out the chestnuts. Manu- 
facturers, with a degree of cunning above what 
the profession comprehend, publish what they 
call a“ formula” for the preparation, but which 
is so far imperfect that no chemist can repro- 
duce the preparation. One says this prepara- 
tion contains the “ active principles” of so much 
bark (which may mean the tincture, or solid ex- 
tract, or quinia, cinchona), etc., with so much 
“solution of protoxide of iron” (which is ab- 
surd, because the protoxide of iron, as such, is 
insoluble), with so much “ phosphorus,” etc., to 
the fluid ounce, combined with “ suitable aro- 
matics.” 

All this is a dodge to enlist the medical pro- 
fession in the introduction of the medicine. 
When a demand is created it can be supplied 
only from one source. Wherein, then, do they 
differ essentially from patent medicines? Ina 
copy of the Chicago Medical Journal (the organ 
of Rush Medical College) we notice the follow- 
ing among other secret or partially secret med- 
icines advertised : “ Capsules Raquin,” “ Label’s 


Savonules or Dragees au Copahu Soponif- - 


ic,” “Injection Brou,” “ Fougera’s Compound 
Iodinized Cod Liver Oil,” “Fougera’s Com- 
pound Dragees of Santonine,” “Blancard’s 
Pills,’ Elixir, Wine, Syrup, Pills and Lozen- 
ges of Pepsine, “Fougera’s Pate Pectoral,” 
“Lancelot’s Cigarettes for Asthma,” “ Lance- 
lot’s Iodinized Syrup of Horseradish,” “ Fouge- 
ra’s Iodo-Ferro-Phosphated Elixir of Horse- 
radish,” “Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer,” “ Tilden’s Elixir of Calisaya,” “ Til- 
den’s Elixir of Calisaya and Iron,” “ Tilden’s 
Elixir of Calisaya and Bismuth,” “Tilden’s 
Elixir of Iron and Strychnia,” “ Tilden’s Fluid 
Extract Buchu Comp.,” “ Tilden’s Fluid Ex- 
tract Black Cohosh Comp.,” “ Tilden’s Fluid Ex- 
tract Lobelia Comp.,” “ Tilden’s Ferrated Wine 
of Wild Cherry,” etc. 

It is probable that formule for several of the 
foregoing preparations have appeared in some 
shape or other in some medical publications; 
but even if it were correctly stated on each 
package, the inevitable copyrighted name or la- 
bel or trade mark makes the preparation, for all 
practical purposes, a proprietary remedy. 

Where the evil is to stop, or what is to be- 
come of legitimate medicine and pharmacy, 
unless the strong hand of the law comes t® the 
rescue, is more than we can divine—From the 








[One way to “stop the evil” is for people to 
stop making fools of themselves, and swallow 
no more of the slops. Itis a great wickedness 
that quack-doctors should be permitted to 
swindle the people, and to filch money from 
dying men and women. Let our Legislatures 
suppress the quacks, and so save the lives of 
our citizens.—Eb. A. P. J.] 


mee 
EEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT. 


Most of all, as a means of preserving the health, 
keep your mouth shut. Every physiologist 
will tell you that the mouth is constructed for 
eating and speaking, the nose for breathing and 
smelling. Each organ should be used for its 
designed purpose, and for that only. Impuri- 
ties in the air reach the lungs through the 
mouth, which could not through the nose. 
Especially, then, is the caution, Keep your mouth 
shut, applicable to persons of a consumptive 
tendency. Air to the lungs reaches soonest 
through the mouth, and those sensitive organs 
receive their first injuries by that. contact. 
Had the same air reached them by the natural 
and circuitous route of the nose, it would have 
been warmed and robbed of its power to harm. 

Nothing is more natural than for persons, 
when walking or riding together, to be sociable 
by talking and laughing. Probably thousands 
of the young every winter, while enjoying 
sleigh-rides, permit the rawest, coldest winds to 
strike directly upon those wonderfully delicate 
organs, the throat and lungs, as they indulge in 
the merry talk and the loud laugh, which opens 
the mouth to the widest extent. “ Mysterious” 
and “ sudden ” deaths are often the plainest re- 
sult of open violations of the common-sense 
law of health. 

“Shall we, then, keep silent when in compa- 
ny out of doors?” it will be asked. I answer, 
Every exposure of your lungs and air passages 
is at your own risk and cost. The best I can 
recommend, is to put vails and mufflers before 
your mouth, or hold your hand before it, when 
speaking, singing, or laughing,—any way, so 
that the air is properly warmed before it is in- 
haled, or—keep your mouth shut. 

It will be objected that there are catarrhal 
affections which sometimes obstruct the nasal 
passages, and thus compel closing the nose and 
opening the mouth for breathing. But the 
clearing of thosgppassages is as necessary as 
the clearing the throat of any foreign substance, 
and quite as easily affected. Therefore, I re- 
peat, keep your mouth shut, and compel your 
nose to honor its office as the breathing organ. 

Out-door speakers and singers often feel the 
evil of raw air striking their lungs, directly, 
and colds, pleurisy, inflammations, pneumonia, 
and death not unfrequently result. Their 
usual precaution is to speak slowly and moder- 
ately at first, increasing in power as they pro- 
gress. When through, if wise, they bundle up 
their mouths, breathing only through their 
noses, giving their lungs rest by avoiding any 
further exposure. Custom enables some per- 
sons to labor this way for a long time, but it is 





almost, if not quite, universally a felt evil—of- 
ten a fatal one. 

If one’s nose be closed by snuff-taking, vary 
the prescription and say, Keep your nose shut, 
when the temptation appears. “If your head 
were designed for a dust-hole, the nose would 
have been put in the reverse position from 
what it is.” Snuff-taking increases the difficul- 
ty of properly breathing, and should be aban- 
doned on that account, as well as for its own 
unhealthiness, expense, and annoyances. 


———2 re 


THE BEEF WE EAT. 


Texas CaTTLE.—The Farmer's Home Jour- 
nal, Lexington, Ky., states that during last 
month over seventy car loads of Texas cattle 
were received in that city, the greater portion 
of which were sent to Bourbon and other coun- 
ties to be pastured awhile. We observe the 
statement in an exchange, now mislaid, that 
preparations are going on at the West for the 
transportation of Texas cattle the present season 
in larger numbers than ever before, and that a 
very brisk trade is anticipated. If the cattle 
commissioners of the several States are obliged 
to be as “brisk” in following up the disease 
this year as they were last, we may expect a 
“lively time all round.”—Country Gentleman. 

We remark, first., Texas cattle grown on the 
sweet, rich grass of that State are probably as 
healthy as any other cattle in the world. They 
may be as safely transported from Texas to 
New York, by river or rail, as from Halifax to 
Newfoundland, or from New. York to the 
West India Islands, without losing an animal. 
It is the wretched, nay, barbarous, treatment 
they receive which causes disease and death 
on the way. They are kept day and night on 
the decks of Mississippi steamboats ; or in open 
cars with a hot summer’s sun pouring its fiery 
rays upon them, and that, too, without sufficient 
food or water! The surprise is, not that they 
die in dozens, and their decaying carcasses fill 
the land with a sickening stench, but that any 
survive such brutal treatment.. If 

“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless millions mourn,” 
how much more brutally will he, in the ab- 
sence of suitable laws, treat poor, dumb ani- 
mals. Much of the complaint by Western cat- 
tle speculators about the disease of Texas cat- 
tle caused by a change of climate and of grass 
is simply “bosh.” Give the poor creatures 
plenty to eat and drink; keep them under a 
comfortable shade, when on railroad or river, 
with a “resting spell” now and then, and you 
may transport them to the ends of the earth 
with perfect health and safety. Where is Mr. 
Bergh, President of the Society to Prevent Cru- 
elty to Animals? When New Yorkers cat beef, 
they want ‘hat which is properly fattened ; 
slaughtered when the blood is cool and quiet 
—not when excited to a fever heat by starva- 
tion, a long voyage, a severe tramp, or a thou- 
sand-mile railroad ride. When nicely dressed 
and properly cooked, Texas cattle will be 
found to be more like venison or other game 
meat than much of the stall-fed beef we get 


nearer home. > 
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A CHAPTER OF LOVE LIFE 
STRANGER THAN ROMANCE. 

Tue Count de St. Croix, belonging to one of 
the noblest and wealthiest families in France, 
became engaged, after a long courtship, to a 
lady his equal in position and fortune, and fa- 
mous for her beauty: Shortly after the happy 
day was appointed which was to render two 
loving hearts one, the Count was ordered im- 
mediately to the siege of Sebas- 
topol; so he girded on his sa- 
ber, and at the head of his 
regiment he marched to the 
battle-field. During the Count’s 
absence it happened that his 
affianced had the small-pox; 
after hovering between life and 
death she recovered, but found 
her beauty hopelessly lost. The 
disease had assumed, in her 
case, the most virulent charac- 
ter, and left her not only dis- 
figured, but seamed and scar- 
red to such a frightful extent 
that she became hideous to 
herself, and resolved to pass the 
remainder of her days in the 
strictest seclusion. A year 
passed away, when one day 
the Count, immediately upon 
his return to France, accom- 
panied by his valet, presented 
himself at the residence of his 
betrothed and solicited an in- 
terview. This was refused. 
He, however, with the persist- 
ence of a lover, pressed the suit, 
and finally the lady made her 
appearance, very closely muf- 
fled in a vail. At the sound of 
her voice the Count rushed 
forward to embrace her, but 
stepping aside, she tremblingly 
told him the story of her sor- 
row and burst into tears. A 
heavenly smile broke over the 
Count’s handsome features as, 
raising his hand above, he ex- 
claimed: “It is God’s work! 
Iam blind!” It was even so, 
When gallantly leading his re- 
giment to attack, a cannon-ball 
passed so closely to his eyes 
that. while it left their expres- 
sion unchanged and his coun- 
tenance unmarked, it robbed 
him forever of sight. It is un- 
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THE WALLACHIANS, 
THEIR CHARACTERISTICS AND HISTORY. 
Axsout forty miles distant from Bucharest, 
the chief city of Wallachia, and the capital of 
of the united kingdom of Roumania (or Moldo- 
Wallachia), a traveler spent a Sunday in a poor 
village, where gipsies played on various instru- 
ments, while the peasants, both male and female, 
in their full Sunday costume, executed a round 





WALLACHIAN PEASANT. 
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so often repeated, especially when livel:aess 
and emotional expression seemed totally want- 
ing. The people themselves claiin that this 
dance originated with their Roman ancestors; 
but the ancients were certainly more lively in 
its execution than the present Roumanian Wal- 
lachian peasants on the Danube. The latter 
appear to go through it mechanically; they 
act as if they were continually under the obser- 
ant eye of their lords and rulers, and were 
simply making an official pleas- 
ure for his sake. Even their 
music has in it something sad 
and oppressive—nay, grievous, 
as if it would tell something of 
the low condition of those to 
whom it ministered. And it 
is not wonderful that the Wal- 
lachian peasants are so sad even 
amid their festivities. For cen- 
tnries they have dwelt under 
the severest oppression. Free- 
dom and joyousness of life are 
unknown to them; and the ex- ° 
pression of their countenance, 
as well as their whole nature, is 
somewhat melancholy. The 
children do not laugh; the 
young men, though apparently 
defiant, are still moody or de- 
pressed in disposition; while 
the old men, having become 
indifferent and apathetic, usu- 
ally submit to every imposition 
as a decrce of fate. 

The condition of the whole 
population of Wallachia—and 
indeed of the whole Roumani- 
an people—reminds us forcibly 
of the socialism of the middle 
ages. 

A regulation of the year 1831 
divided the entire population 
of Wallachia (and Moldavia) 
into but two classes—the privi- 
leged and those who were lia 
ble to pay taxes. The first 
consisted of such individuals 
as were free from all imposts— 
boyars, officials of all classes, 
priests, monks, soldiers, ser- 
vants of the privileged, and 
they of the cloisters and of the 

. boyars—numbering altogether 
aa nearly 680,000; while the tax- 

4 able portion of the community 
was composed of the mechan- 
ics and tradesmen, or, as they 





necessary to add that their 
marriage was shortly after solemnized. It is 
said that at this day may often be seen at the 
Emperor's receptions an officer leaning upon 
the arm of a lady closely vailed, and they seem 
attracted to the spot by their love of music. 


THERE is no royal road to real excellence: 
the law of labor is binding equally on genius 
and mediocrity. 





dance, or Hora. But upon the countenances 
of those engaged in the dance the traveler 
could observe no particular excitement. The 
youths and their partners turned round a few 
times, held the arms stretched out wide apart, 
contracted the ring, approached each other, 
patted each other upon the shoulder, bent the 
head under the elevated arm, and mutually 
glanced into each other’s eyes. The maneuvers 
were beautiful, but lost in attraction by being 





were called, the patented, who 
were divided into three classes, according to 
their vocation, and who numbered 120,000. 
Then the peasants were all liable to a head- 
duty; the number of peasant families was 
640,000, and constituted, including the nomadic 
shepherds, about 3,200,000 of the whole popu- 
lation. Thus a sixth of the population was 
released from all duty, while the working 
classes had nothing to say in matters of the 
state, were excluded from all participation in 
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political affairs, their only call being to pay the 

taxes of the country. 

THE CHARACTEROF THE WALLACHIAN PEAS- 
ANT. 

The Wallachian peasants, to the consideration 
of whom we now confine ourselves, lived until 
the middle of the last century as shepherds, 
dwelling in their Szallas, Under Maria Theresa 
they were first collected together in dwelling- 
houses ; land was offered to them; they began 
to engage in agriculture, and to live in villages 
where each family had a dwelling and 
garden. Their character is not at all in- 
viting, much as we may be inclined to 
regret their want of opportunity. ‘“ Do- 
ing nothing,’ says Von Berg, in his 
“From the East of the Austrian Mon- 
archy,” “is the peasant’s greatest enjoy- 
ment.” He lets his wife do all the work 
for him, and works himself only when it 
is absolutely necessary that he should 
get monéy wherewith to pay his tithes, 
and to buy the little that is needed for his 
family’s subsistence, or to buy a pair of 
oxen for driving the team, which is the 
enly work he kindly takes to. Engaged 
in this employment he will often stay out 
for a week at once, hauling wood or coal. 
He is a very skillful wagon-driver ; but 
people who have dwelt among them de- 
clare that “ without the cudgel he is not 
to be governed.” If any one tries to in- 
fluence him with kind words, he only 
gets ridiculed for his trouble; but if any 
one has ever given him a sound thrashing, 
he says, “ That's a perfect gentleman !” 
Nevertheless, he has some good qualities, 
to which his love for smoking hot drinks 
does not belong. He lives regularly as 
regards food, though it is m part a com- 
pulsory virtue, as he always remains poor 
because he is so lazy, and must content 
himself with very ordinary fare. In intel- 
lectual talent he is not deficient, though 
his education is null. He has rather a 
nobleness of expression, the head and 
face being long, and the latter dark in 
color from exposure t> the weather. His 
black eyes, however, have nearly always 
a malicious expression, and shine bright- 
ly enough in excitement; but as soon as 
they are met with a firm glance, they 
are immediately meekly cast down. He 
is disorderly, allowing his thick hair to 
fly wildly unkempt about his head. His 
mouth is finely cut, ornamented with 
beautiful white teeth, and overshadowed 
by a mustache ; but he is not allowed to 





——_— 


village in Banat, which had a very bad fame. 
The village, Padina Matja, then contained 
ninety-one houses and six hundred and thirty 
inhabitants. The wooden walls of the village 
church had become so dilapidated that the 
wind and rain penetrated at pleasure, while 
the aforetime school-room had been turned 
into a pig-stye. The officials who had accom- 
panied Von Berg summoned the head man of 
the village before them and told him how 
wrong it was to allow the church and school 
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and thieves.” There is a great deal of sugges- 
tion in the old man’s answer. 
THE WALLACHIAN MAIDEN. 

The Wallachian woman is in strict subjec- 
tion to her husband, to whom she appears 
closely attached. She is exceedingly industri- 
ous; even when a little girl she is seldom seen 
without her spindle; and when, as a woman, 
she sits upon the market-place selling fruits 
and various products, she employs her time in 
spinning or in ornamental work of some kind. 

She weaves all the woolen apparel worn 
by her husband, and, in short, furnishes 
all the material for his simple attire. She 
takes care of the whole household, and 
also helps her husband in the field, in the 
garden, in the vineyard, and in the forest, 
and even serves as a “laborer” in the 
erection of buildings. In such work she 
may often be seen, at the same time tak- 
ing care of her children, upon whom she 
bestows tenderness. In youth she is said 
to be very pretty. Von Berg says “ that 
he had never seen so many pretty and 
agreeable forms among any other people 
as among the Wallachian girls.” The 
head and face are a perfect oval ; the nose 
is often pure Roman in form; the eyes, 
with long lashes and thick brows, are 
mostly dark, and not seldom have a soft 
or fanciful expression. Her movements 
and bearing are graceful and elastic; in- 
deed, she is quite a beauty, but unfortu- 
nately receives just as little education as 
her future husband. A gentleman relates 
that, in a village on the Danube, he saw 
in the market-place a beautiful young 
peasant woman, whose finely ornamented 
dress engaged his attention. By the aid 
of an interpreter he began a conversation 
with her, when he learned that she was 
married to a peasant; that she could nei- 
ther read nor write, and had never been 
to school! This is related as occurring 
but two years ago, and since that time 
we have heard of no educational im- 
provements introduced into the Danu- 
bian Principalities. 

In dress, the Wallachian maiden is 
very tasteful. She wears a long white 
garment (hemd) reaching nearly to the 
ankles, ornamented in diverse patterns, 
on the seams and on the shoulders, with 
red, black, and blue wool. On festal 
occasions she presents a very attractive 
appearance, especially when she puts on 
a bodice of dark woolen stuff to complete 

her attire. At other times the white dress 





wear a beard, which is the privilege of the 
priests alone. He makes the impression of 
a strong, well-built man, and good-looking 
forms and countenances are not rare. Yet, as 
a set-off to all this, he is described by some 
travelers, besides being lazy, as both cowardly 
and malicious. In some districts the people 
are said to be much given to theft and robbery. 

Von Berg relates the story of a visit paid by 
himself and some officials to a Wallachian 





to go to ruin. “Ja, meine herren,” he answer- 
ed, “that is true; but we are poor, and those 
who own the ground do not support us, and 
we can not build and improve.” “ Now, if you 
people here in Padina Matja,” returned the 
officials, “ were not such wicked thieves and 
robbers, you would certainly be assisted.” 
“ Ja, meine herren, that is, true,” the old peas- 
ant said; “ but it is just because we have such a 
bad church and school that we are such robbers 





is her principal article of clothing. Around the 
body is fastened a girdle of diversely patterned 
dark wool, six or eight inches in breadth, to 
which is attached an ornamented apron, reach- 
ing down to the knee, leaving the white dress 
visible at the sides. These aprons are worn by 
even the smallest children. In summer all the 
women go bare-footed ; at the dance and other 
festivals they wear stockings and shoes; in 
winter they have sandals like men, and wear 
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then a fur bodice without sleeves. The head- 
dress is a low cap tied on behind, decorated 
with gold and silver ornaments, or a handker- 
chief simply tied around the head ; but the girls 
generally go bare-headed; or when they wear 
a head-cloth they tie it under the chin. The 
hair is carefully parted in the center, and on 
festal occasions false hair is not despised, which 
is plaited in with the real, and ornamented all 
over with ribbons and artificial or natural 
flowers. The girl prefers to ornament herself 
with natural flowers, and even on week-days 
may be seen with a small bouquet, or oftener 
with single flowers placed on each side of the 
temple. The rich Wallachian girls ornament 
their hair with two or even three strings of gold 
pieces, usually ducats, from the forehead to the 
crown, while gold pieces are hung around 
the neck. The poorer ones wear thus crown- 
thalers or twenty-kreutzer pieces, and in the ear 
six-kreutzer pieces. Great valuc is set upon 
these ornaments by the Wallachian girl, who 
never thinks of making her appearance in 
public without them. When she marries, the 
occasion is one of great festivity, though the 
courting is generally done by proxy. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE WALLACHIAN PEAS- 
ANTS. 


Turning away from the not unpleasant pic- 
ture of Wallachian female life we meet with 
few other attractive features. The superstitions 
and customs of the peasants are, however, very 
curious and noteworthy. The Wallachians 
take great account of forebodings, dreams, 
witches, and the like. Some of their most 
curious customs are those practiced at deaths 
and burials. They believe that red-haired 
men are vampires, which, when they die, suck 
the blood of the people, especially young maid- 
ens; therefore, when such die, the corpse is 
firmly secured in the coffin by means of a great 
iron nail driven-through the body and firmly 
clenched! Others, however, besides red-haired 
people, may be vampires. If a number of 
deaths in one family follow in quick succession, 
it is a sure sign that there is one vampire 
among the deceased persons. The grave of the 
one upon whom suspicion falls is therefore 
opened, and if a hole be found in the coffin, a 
shot is fired through it into the corpse, or a 
wooden stake is driven into it in order to ban- 
ish the vampire. In ordinary cases of death, 
as soon as the last sacrament has been received 
by the sick person, paid female mourners make 
their appearance, and frequently clothe him 
with the death-clothes, light up wax tapers, 
and during the next twenty-four hours go 
about the body, crying and whimpering, with 
heart-rending moans and lamentations, even 
before life has become extinct. After death, 
sometimes eight or even fourteen days are 
spent in crying and lamenting over the grave 
of the dead, sometimes by the relatives from 
love for the deceased, but often by the hired 
mourners. In the coffin is laid a staff, a small 
cloth, and a kreutzer (nearly equal to a cent); 
the first is for use in passing over the Jordan; 
the cloth is to be u as a dress after coming 
safely across; and the kreutzer is to be given to 
St. Peter for opening the gute of heaven. 
When the dead is brought to the churchyard, 
a shot is fired in order that the soul may not 
return ; and upon the last resting-place a new 
os is broken—a sign of earthly immortality. 

odern custom dispenses with some of these 
peculiarities. To the ancient funeral there 
belonged the funeral feast—the Pomana—to 
which all the relatives of the deceased were 
invited, when a vast amount of food was con- 
sumed, and wine disap in incalculable 
quantities. To be able to give a funeral festival 
in brilliant style was considered a matter of 
honor by the Wallachian peasant, who has 
been known to sell his only cow to procure 
the necessary funds! It is not remarkable that 





among many oppressed semi-civilized people, 
like the Irish, for instance, with their wakes, or 
the gipsies of Spain, that the time of death 
should be a period of festivity, even surpassing 
that of marriage. 

POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS AND PROVERBS. 

The superstitious nature of the Wallachians 
is not at all confined to matters connected with 
death, but extends into the most common 
popular life. A number of these are very 
similar to the superstitious customs still preva- 
lent among the German peasants, and some 
have even found their way among the rural 
districts of England. During a violent storm, 
the Wallachian says meal and salt should be 
thrown up into the air, in order to feed, and 
thus — it. During a hail-storm it helps 
much if a wood-axe be placed with the axe- 
head upward, or if hail-corns or palm twigs 
(from the meadow) be cast into the fire. Meet- 
ing with a gipsy or a Jew while on your 
journey indicates luck, while to meet a 

riest of the Greek Church presages misfortune. 

he latter can be averted if you throw behind 
you a handful of hay from the wagon, or spit 
out behind you three times. If it thunder over 
the forests which have yet no leaves, the rob- 
bers will come to grief. If a strange person 
enter the house at Easter or New Year with an 
empty vessel in the hand, it misfor- 
tune. If, during a journey, a hare crosses the 
path, it is an unlucky omen. The same signifi- 
cance is attached to the crowing of a hen, or 
when in the spring a black lamb is seen first, 
or when a ao is let through the win- 
dow. A howling hound in the house is a sign 
that some one in it will shortly die. During a 
thunder-storm the dog must go out of the 
room, otherwise the lightning will strike in. 
After washing, the wet hands must not be 
slung either to the oe or left, for that makes 
one me thin. Ifa child be beaten with a 
besom it will become lean. Whoever leaves a 
spoon in the food after ea will have a 
sleepless night. Ifa wooden stool in the room 
rest with its feet u werd, eee. acute ot cry- 
ing in purgatory. en you bu can 
sabe nei ps secuatisien ta af fone if 
you will beat their head upon the hearth and 
say, “As the hearth stays in the kitchen, so 
pa: - — in the — When horses 
or horned cattle are procured, thro’ pormese 
or exchange, they must be led ne e house 
(among both the German and Wallachian 
peasants the ple and the live stock live 
under one over an apron which must be 
spread out on the door-sill; then the animals 
must have their fodder quickly brought to 
them in the same apron, and th will 
become quicker accustomed to the house and 
people. A young foal must have a wooden 
spoon around its neck in order that it may not 
be bewitched by “evil eyes.” If a cow give 
much milk, a red cord should be tied around 
the tail in order that she may not lose her milk 
through the “evil eyes.” er a milk-vessel 
may no bread be cut, as the wdder of the cow 
would thereby suffer. Over a new-born child 
the mother says, “ May a stone fall into the 
throat of the evil spirit.” 

The following common proyerbs are also 
peculiar : 

™ ~~ the ey ~ letter a the pane (country). 

0 slee 

From the d ae ——la 

Beat the saddle, and the horse thinks. 

The house burns and the old lady scratches her head. 

The clever promise, the foolish await. 

Give with the hand, seek with the feet. 

POLITICAL CONDITION. 

The total population of the country, includ- 
ing Moldavia, is ; three millions of 
whom are peasants, the rest being doyars, mer- 
chants, mechanics, Jews, gipsies, etc. The 
boyars have a bad name in Europe; are super- 
ficially educated ; lax in manners and morals, 





and, as before mentioned, parasitical. Even 
the merchants and mechanics have a far better 
reputation, although they, too, possess many 
bad qualities in common with the boyars. “ Far 
better and firmer in a moral relation,” says Gus- 
tave Rasch, “ is the peasant ; he is a good father, 
regular in his habits, contented with little, 
frugal in his mode of living, simple in dress ; 
but, on the other hand, lacking energy. Super- 
stitiouns and ignorant, he gives himself no 
trouble to emerge from his dependence and 
ignorance. Descending from a people which 
were once the first in the world, he has not yet 
lost the consciousness of his noble descent. 
“ Ha sunt Romand,” is his answer when one 
asks him about his descent. “ Civis Romanus 
sum ;” ‘Tam a Roman,’ “ proudly asserted the 
ancient master of the world.” 

The number of people in the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities claiming this Roman descent is about 
nine millions, and they inhabit Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia (these two lands at present constituting 
the kingdom of Roumania, under Carl L.), Bes- 
sarabia, and portidns of Biekowina, Transyl- 
vania, Banat, and other districts. The term Wal- 
lachians is generally applied to them by foreign- 
ers, though they have long po, tome racial 
name of Roumahions. The kingdom of Rouma- 
nia now forms the central point of the race, and 
Bucharest is the capital. They are supposed 
to be descended from the Roman colonists 
which Trajan brought to Dacia in the second 
century after Christ. In what de they 
became intermixed with the aboriginal Dacians 
can not now be determined with any degree 
of certainty. The Roumanian language con- 
tains scarcely any traces of the Dacian element, 
but is three-fourths derived from the Latin and 
one-fourth from the Slavic. The construction 
is like the Roman. Many of the customs 
among the Roumanian peasants would argue 
for a Latin origin; especially the picturesque 
costume of the peasant girl, which is similar to 
that worn by the Italians in the Romagna. 
The Roumanian shepherd also clothes himself 
in his sheepskin just like his Italian brother. 


Imbued with this idea, the Roumanians 
called into life, in the year 1867, the so-called 
“ Daco-Roumanian Congress,” which assembled 
at Bucharest, and whose ostensible object was 
the founding of an academy there for the ee | 
upon a unity of language in orthography an 

mar for all those stems claiming to be 
umanian. The idea was similar to the Celtic 
Congress which had just been held in France, 
and the Moscow Slavic Congress, which as- 
sembled on the banks of the Oka and in the 
Kremlin, under the wings of the Northern 
eagle. The political object of the Roumanian 
Con was by no means concealed, how- 
ever, which is to form all the Roumanian stems 
into a great Daco-Roumanian kingdom. To 
do this, however, the consent of the a 
ing countries, Austria, Russia, and Turkey 
would first have to be gained, as Roumanians 
constitute a portion of their ane. 
The kingdom of Roumania, although governed 
by an independent prince, is subject to the 
suzerainship of Turkey, and pays an annual 
tribute. 

Most travelers that the races living 
upon the banks of the Danube are still in their 
infancy. An active movement toward regener- 
ation appears to have at last been started. 
Subject for so long a period to the de, ing 
authority of the Porte, trammeled by the 
antiquated d and over-numerous priest- 
h of the Greek Church, oppressed by the 
idleness of the boyar aristocracy, the reaction 
has finally come, and the people n to feel 
the breath of a new civilization, w will, in 
its course, drive back the Turk across to his- 
native Asia and leave free course for a health 


and ——— development among the people 
of the Danubian Principalities. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. : 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


Heart, I'll ask thee a question ; 
Come, tell me, then, what is love ? 

Two souls with thoughts in common, 
Two hearts in accord that move. 


And tell me whence love cometh ; 
It comes—and itis here! 

And tell me how love waneth; 
Of that hath love no fear. 

And when is love the deepest ? 
It’s deepest when most still. 

And what is loving purely ? 
Forgetting self and will. 

And when is love the richest ? 
Its richest when it gives. 

And tell me how love speaketh ; 
It speaketh not—it loves. 

—————- <> o 
THH NATURE AND POWER OF IN- 
FLUENCE. 


BY G. ALBERT LOMAS, 





Tene is a still, unseen power, emanating in continual 
streams from all animate and inanimate creation. As 
productions spring from the earth, as light is imparted 
by the sun, as wisdom proceeds from the Almighty, in 
like manner is this subtile power being thrown off, with- 
out cessation, from all created things. The power to 
which we allude is called Infinence; and althongh liter- 
ally signifying a flowing in, yet in its operation it as 
readily expresses a flowing out. Ina general sense, how- 
ever, it is expressive of a subtile power, working invisi- 
bly, and known only by its effects. 

We believe that this element originated with God; 
further than that we pursue not its origin ; for the effort 
to find the origin of our Creator would be a useless and 
fruitless task. Job says: “Can man by searching find 
out God (God's origin), or the Almighty to perfection ?” 
Hooker adds: ‘* God has his influence in the very essence 
of all things;” and the immortal Thomeon chimes in 
with, “There is a power, unseen, that rules the illimita- 
ble worlds, from the brighest star that shines to the least 
dust of this sin-tainted world!" Let us be content to 
leave the cause of influences with that Omnipotent Being 
by whose immutable laws all things began, and from 
whose immortal Being all being sprang; from the con- 
viction that an attempted search will lead us into gross 
contradictions, and that by placing ourselves behind an 
“ambush of unmeaning words” we can convey no in- 
crease of intelligence. Mind is the seat of all intelligence, 
and this potency of the mind is the cause of its effective- 
ness. Words are the representatives of our ideas; but 
they would convey but a small amount of intelligence 
were they not accompanied by the radii of spirit which 
make “thoughts to breathe, and words to burn.” For 
this reason the poet has spoken of words as we would 
have him speak of this influence, which is the life of 
words: 

* Then deem it not an idle thing 
The Voce you wenr. the houphte you bri 
A heart may heal or break.” = 
Again: 
* Beware. 
They laesfartd pes 
And jar upon the spirit’s chords 
-Through many a dreary hour.” 

Let words represent a cannon—which is as harmless as 
a piano, when uncharged ; let the cannon-ball be the sub- 
ject, or the idea, which the mind wishes to convey, and 
let the cartridge, with its contents, represent this inde- 
finable influence. Let the will nowstrike the percussion, 
and, with all the power of the ammunition, that dea will 
strilce its object. Compared with the spirit, the mortal 





part of our being is a poor medium through which to 
convey the intelligence of the mind. It appears neces- 
sary that we should speak before we are readily un- 
derstood in our present existence ; and if we are under- 
stood without words, through an increased affinity, it is 
indeed very imperfectly. It appears to us a wise provis- 
ion of the Eternal, that the mind, being clothed with 
flesh, should have a medium of communication by which 
its ideas should be made clearly intelligible through the 
organs of speech. : 

There are some who are 80 sensitive as to be able to 
receive intelligence from an immense distance, and to 
affect others at a distance. We may have experienced 
this fact in a minor degree. We may have been im- 
pressed that we were wanted in a certain place, at a 
certain time, and upon arrival there have found the im- 
pression a correct one. We have very commonly becn- 
impressed with the coming of a visitor at the very time 
which, to all appearances and investigations, they were 
considering such a purpose. Again, sweet and heavenly 
impressions have been ours when those who sought our 
welfare have entertained a wishful hope for our happi $ 


THE “$1 SALE” SWINDLES. 


As quite a number of our subscribers have sent us in- 
quiries concerning the probable results of patronizing 
the extensively advertised ““One Dollar Sales,” the 
following account of the experience of a Boston friend 
will be found interesting and instructive to such inquir- 
ers, if not to others: 


Boston, Mass., 1869.—Zditor U. 8. Mail; There is 
a “$1 Sale” concern in this city under the name of.A—— 
H—— & Co., who Pp meng Fong circularize to a fearful 
extent that they will do a big thing for $1. As I had 
heard considerable complaints among the victims of this 
huge aa I — into my — to get fingers 

urned a ie pro bono and succeeded in doi 
so, (Inclosed please tok the clicaios or tee firm.) om 

I assumed the name of Mrs. Jane Harrie, of Nashua, 
N. H., addressed a letter to said firm, inclosing three 
dollars for slips or tickets. In due time an answer to my 
letter was received and. found -to contain thirty slips. 
Each slip representing on its face what I could have by 
returning one or all. olp.2e retw must have 
$1 with it, and so on; and in addition the firm presented 
“Mrs, Jane Harris” with a “premium slip” for gettin 
up the club of thirty. From these thirty slips I pick 
out four, which with the preminm made five slips 








and we have been agreeably surprised to find our own 
desires as correctly transmitted. How common it is for 
a person to enter a room and find that the conversation 
just held had been of him!. What is the cause of this? 
Did not the influence of his approaching mind force upon 
the other minds some impression of itself? 

Here arises a thought suggested by the foregoing: A 
person that is pure will cast a beneficial influence from 
bis heart; while he that is gross. will shed radii as abun- 
dant as the upas is said to emit its poison. The time 
seems near when by the infiuerce we impart we shall 
most certainly be known; and however sharp in the 
practice of deception we may have learned to be, a sub- 
tile agent that “ will not down at our bidding” will por- 
tray us just as we are, whether we are willing to be ex- 
posed or not. We enter a house or room which has been 
used for religious services only, and there is a solemnity 
of feeling which forccs itself upon us unawares. A house 
devoted to the special worship of God should be used for 
no other purpose. We contend that the best place to 
receive religious instruction is where religions services 
have been long and effectually held; that the best place 
to study is in a room that has long been exclusively used 
for that purpose. A blacksmith’s shop would be fll-suit- 
ed, because the very walls are impregnated, not with the 
influences of letters, but of cart-wheels and horseshoes ! 
Let apprentices be taught in shops where the various 
arts have been most successfully carried on, and their ex- 
cellence may be rendered surer and more easy of attain- 
ment. 

When the dog seeks his master, or the hound chases 
the fox, it is generally believed they smell the tracks 
for a guide; but we believe if we could see what is, we 
might behold a comet-like streak behind the fox, which, 
finding no passage through the air, attaches itself to ob- 
jects in the path of the fox; and if we had the keenness 
of scent possessed by our canine friends we might smell 
it, In like manner, may not all animals leave a sub- 
stance in or beside their paths by which they may be dis- 
tinguished and discovered ? 

We ask the reader to investigate the cause of a per- 
son’s handwriting representing, in a greater or less de- 
gree, their character and disposition. This is a fact; 
nor is it always necessary that the writing be made visi- 
ble to obtain this result, but closely sealed from observa- 
tion. Psychologists tell us they are enabled not only to 
depict general statistics, but under what mental agita- 
tion this or that sentence was penned! What.is there in 
pen, ink, or paper to produce so curious results? We 
will concisely state our views: The nfind conceives the 
idea to write; loads the written word with effectiveness, 
and thus fills the paper with emanations that can be, by 
a sensitive nature, felt out and read with certainty. We 
might extend the subject indefinitely ; we might visit the 
pastors, judges, senators, and school teachers, and notice 
the difference in their movements and expressions; but 
we will leave the reader to pursue the subject without 
us. [Let us all grow and exert good ipfinences; and may 
these be ever accompanied by our heartfelt prayers for 
their efficiency in promoting the of man in all 
his relations—those which affect him on earth,and those 
which direct him to heaven.] 





and 
d four dollars and said slips in a letter to hore 
H——& Co. These ae reqpectively called for the 
following: No, 1, premium ‘slip—Hair, chain, “* Gold” 
Trimmings; No. 2—Lady’s **Gotp” l; No, 3—A 
Five-Bottle Castor; No. 4—Six yards of Cotten Flannel; 
No. 5—Cotton Bed Quilt. The box containing this stuff, 
was duly received at Nashua, and forwanded from t) 
place tome. Upon opening the box, I found instead of 
a ‘ Hair chain, gold mounted,” a hair chain, gold“ wasu- 
ED,” worth per dozen. Instead of “Gold” Pencil, 
there was a washed, spurious article, such as can be 
bought for forty-two cents retail. The quilt was “‘ tough,” 
fanuel (ye gods’) six Yarda, worth * yard 
annel (ye g six worth ten cents. ! 
I immediately sent for the “ firm” to call on a my 
office, and they made their appearance forthwith. . [ 
informed them of the facts in the case, and pointed them 
to their circular, wherein they promise to send a hair 
chaig, “* ” mountings, « 1, ete., and asked 
them if said articles (leaving out the dry 


) were 
= They informed me they were; wherew I in- 
lormed them that they were swindiers; an matters 
getting “pretty hot,” they finally concinded ‘that the 
aforesaid articles were * just as goed as po To the 
question, ““Why do you advertise in your circular to send 


a gold article, and in its stead send a washed article?" 
One of the firm replied that he did not know that the 
circular so stated—was entirely ignorant of the. fact. 
The other said it was ‘a mi e made by the printer— 
the proof-sheet was wrong.” I -informed. them that 
some six months previous to this they were informed by 
the State constable that they did not do as they in 
said circular, and asked them why they continued to send 
out said circular. knowing they offered in it false 
inducements? To this they replied that they had some 
50,000 printed, and thonght they would use them up. I 
now considered it an appropriate occasion for the use of 
some very plain En; ish: and if they are not aware of my 
opinion of them and their rascally operations, I assure 

ou it is no fault of mine. They shortly afterw: 
eparted, and I took my gold and cotton and all 
pene appertaining to the case before J Chamber- 
in, of Police Court, ihoronghty Mey the case, 
and most fervently prayed that 8 lers should be 
unished. The case came before a full bench of Police 
nudges, being three in all, and after ten days’ delay I was 
informed that I had no ease, there being no Jaw to reach 
them, but that I could commence a civil suit, they 
thought, and might be successful. Here the matter 
rests. have given you my experience in order that 

your readers may have the benefit-of it. 

Here is my account of “ receipts and expenditures” in 
the operation: 
EXPENDITURES. 

Paid for slips 





er $3 00} H. chain, worth. $0 45 

Sent for goods..... 4 00 || Pencil, . P) 

ee stamps. .... 22 uit, os a: 
xpress charges... Castor, id 

C’n flannel, “ 77) 

$7 54 | $2 67 


Net result—$4 83 out of pocket. J. 

Should any of our readers desire to ‘“‘ make his fortune ” 
by a similar speculation, he has only to remit his s 
sa: to any of the Boston “‘One Dollar Sales” 
= and they will “ put him through ” as above.—JU. J. 

(Here, in New York, these dollar stores are conducted 
differently. They are stocked with remnants of goods ; 
or such as have been damaged, and purchasers may see 
what they btty before paying. It so happens that articles 
for presents may be bought at these stores for less than 
first cost. As a rule, however, it is better to purchase 
what one wants rather than be cluttered up with a lot of 
low-priced rubbish sold by these rogues and sharpers. 
How many of these stores are supplied by stolen goods 
may not bé known even to the police. But look out for 
the ticket swindles, lotteries, gift schemes,cheap jewelry, 





and so forth.] 
—< 
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then a fur bodice without sleeves. The head- 
dress is a low cap tied on behind, decorated 
with gold and silver ornaments, or a handker- 
chief simply tied around the head; but the girls 
generally go bare-headed ; or when they wear 
a head-cloth they tie it under the chin, The 
hair is carefully parted in the center, and on 
festal occasions false hair is not despised, which 
is plaited in with the real, and ornamented all 
over with ribbons and artificial or natural 
flowers. The girl prefers to ornament herself 
with natural flowers, and even on week-days 
may be seen with a small bouquet, or oftener 
with single flowers placed on each side of the 
temple. The rich Wallachian girls ornament 
their hair with two or even three strings of gold 
pieces, usually ducats, from the forehead to the 
crown, while gold pieces are hung around 
the neck. The poorer ones wear thus crown- 
thalers or twenty-kreutzer pieces, and in the ear 
six-kreutzer pieces. Great value is set upon 
these ornaments by the Wallachian girl, who 
never thinks of making her appearance in 
public without them. hen she marries, the 
occasion is one of great festivity, though the 
courting is generally done by proxy. 

SUPERSTITIONS OF THE WALLACHIAN PEAS- 

ANTS. 


Turning away from the not unpleasant pic- 
ture of Wallachian female life we meet with 
few other attractive features. The superstitions 
and customs of the peasants are, however, very 
curious and noteworthy. The Wallachians 
take great account of forebodings, dreams, 
witches, and the like. Some of their most 
curious customs are those practiced at deaths 
and burials. They believe that red-haired 
men are vampires, which, when they die, suck 
the blood of the people, especially young maid- 
ens; therefore, when such die, the corpse is 
firmly secured in the coffin by means of a great 
iron nail driven through the body and firmly 
clenched! Others, however, besides red-haired 
people, may be vampires. If a number of 
deaths in one family follow in quick succession, 
it is a sure sign that there is one vampire 
among the deceased persons. The grave of the 
one upon whom suspicion falls is therefore 
opened, and if a hole found in the coffin, a 
shot is fired through it into the corpse, or a 
wooden stake is driven into it in order to ban- 
ish the vampire. In ordinary cases of death, 
as soon as the last sacrament has been received 
by the sick person, paid female mourners make 
their appearance, and frequently clothe him 
with the death-clothes, light up wax tapers, 
and during the next twenty-four hours go 
about the body, crying and whimpering, with 
heart-rending moans and lamentations, even 
before life has become extinct. After death, 
sometimes eight or even fourteen days are 
spent in crying and lamenting over the grave 
of the dead, sometimes by the relatives from 
love for the deceased, but often by the hired 
mourners. In the coffin is laid a staff, a small 
cloth, and a kreutzer (nearly equal to a cent); 
the first is for use in passing over the Jordan; 
the cloth is to be u as a dress after coming 
safely across; and the kreutzer is to be given to 
St. Peter for opening the gute of heaven. 
When the dead is brought to the churchyard, 
a shot is fired in order that the soul may not 
return ; and upon the last resting-place a new 

ot is broken—a sign of earthly immortality. 

odern custom dispenses with some of these 
peculiarities. To the ancient funeral there 
belonged the funeral feast—the Pomana—to 
which all the relatives of the deceased were 
invited, when a vast amount of food was con- 
sumed, and wine disappeared in incalculable 
quantities. To be able to give a funeral festival 
in brilliant style was considered a matter of 
honor by the Wallachian peasant, who has 
been known to sell his only cow to procure 
the necessary funds! It is not remarkable that 





among many oppressed semi-civilized people, 
like the Irish, for instance, with their wakes, or 
the gipsies of Spain, that the time of death 
shouki be a period of festivity, even surpassing 
that of marriage. 

POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS AND PROVERBS. 

The superstitious nature of the Wallachians 
is not at all confined to matters connected with 
death, but extends into the most common 
popular life. A number of these are very 
similar to the superstitious customs still preva- 
lent among the German peasants, and some 
have even found their way among the rural 
districts of England. During a violent storm, 
the Wallachian says meal and salt should be 
thrown up into the air, in order to feed, and 
thus appease it. During a hail-storm it helps 
much if a wood-axe be placed with the axe- 
head upward, or if hail-corns or palm twigs 
(from the meadow) be cast into the fire. Meet- 
ing with a gipsy or a Jew while on your 
journey indicates luck, while to meet a 
oriest of the Greek Church presages misfortune. 

he latter can be averted if you throw behind 
you a handful of hay from the wagon, or spit 
out behind you three times. If it thunder over 
— which have yet ize leaves, the rob- 

rs will come to 4 a strange person 
enter the house at Easter or New Year with an 
empty vessel in the hand, it portends misfor- 
tune. If, during a journey, a hare crosses the 
path, it is an unlucky omen. The same signifi- 
cance is attached to the crowing of a hen, or 
when in the spring a black lamb is seen first, 
or when a —o is let through the win- 
dow. A howling hound in the house is a sign 
that some one in it will shortly die. During a 
thunder-storm the dog must go out of the 
room, otherwise the lightning will strike in. 
After washing, the wet hands must not be 
slung either to the et or left, for that makes 
one me thin. Ifa child be beaten with a 
besom it will become lean. Whoever leaves a 
opoes in the food after eating will have a 
sleepless night. Ifa wooden stool in the room 
rest with its feet upward, the poor souls are cry- 
ingin purgatory. When you buy poultry ate can 
make them become accustomed to the house if 
you will beat their head upon the hearth and 
say, “As the hearth stays in the kitchen, so 
= = — in the —_— When horses 
or horned cattle are procu De preg? Spo mm 
or exchange, they must be led into the house 
(among both the German and Wallachian 
peasants the ple and the live stock live 
under one roof) over an apron which must be 
spread out on the door-sill; then the animals 
must have their fodder quickly brought to 
them in the same apron, and thereby will 
become quicker accustomed to the house and 
people. A young foal must have a wooden 
spoon around its neck in order that it may not 
be bewitched by “evil eyes.” If a cow give 
much milk, a red cord should be tied around 
the tail in order that she may not lose her milk 
through the “evil eyes.” er a milk-vessel 
may no bread be cut, as the udder of the cow 
would thereby suffer. Over a new-born child 
the mother says, “ ya stone fall into the 
throat of the evil spirit.” 

The following common proverbs are also 
peculiar : 

= bes the ey ~ letter from the land (country). 

From the d ae seapty: ph Re 

Beat the saddle, and the horse thinks. 

The house burns and the old lady scratches her head. 

The clever ise, the foolish await. 

Give with the hand, seek with the feet. 

POLITICAL CONDITION. 

The total population of the country, includ- 
ing Moldavia, is 3,864,949; three millions of 
whom are peasants, the rest being boyars, mer- 
chants, mechanics, Jews, gipsies, etc. The 
boyars have a bad name in Europe; are super- 
ficially educated; lax in manners and morals, 





and, as before mentioned, parasitical. Even 
the merchants and mechanics have a far better 
reputation, although they, too, possess many 
bad qualities in common with the boyars. “ Far 
better and firmer in a moral relation,” says Gus- 
tave Rasch, “is the peasant ; he is a good father, 
regular in his habits, contented with little, 
frugal in his mode of living, simple in dress ; 
but, on the other hand, lacking energy. Super- 
stitious and ignorant, he gives himself no 
trouble to emerge from his dependence and 
ignorance. Descending from a people which 
were once the first in the world, he has not yet 
lost the consciousness of his noble descent. 
“ Ed sunt Romana,” is his answer when one 
asks him about his descent. “ Civis Romanus 
sum ;” ‘IT am a Roman,’ “ proudly asserted the 
ancient master of the world.” 

The number of people in the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities claiming this Roman descent is about 
nine millions, and they inhabit Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia (these two lands at present constituting 
the kingdom of Roumania, under Carl L.), Bes- 
sarabia, and portidns of Biekowina, Transyl- 
vania, Banat, and other districts. The term Wal- 
lachians is generally applied to them by foreign- 
ers, though they have long adopted, the racial 
name of Houmanians. The kingdom of Rouma- 
nia now forms the central point of the race, and 
Bucharest is the capital. They are supposed 
to be descended from the Roman colonists 
which Trajan brought to Dacia in the second 
century after Cbrist. In what de they 
became intermixed with the aboriginal Dacians 
can not now be determined with any degree 
of certainty. The Roumanian language con- 
tains scarcely any traces of the Dacian element, 
but is three-fourths derived from the Latin and 
one-fourth from the Slavic. The construction 
is like the Roman. Many of the customs 
among the Roumanian peasants would argue 
for a Latin origin; especially the picturesque 
costume of the peasant girl, which is similar to 
that worn by the Italians in the Romagna. 
The Roumanian shepherd also clothes himself 
in his sheepskin just like his Italian brother. 

Imbued with this idea, the Roumanians 
called into life, in the year 1867, the so-called 
“ Daco-Roumanian Congress,” which assembled 
at Bucharest, and whose ostensible object was 
the founding of an academy there for the aang 
upon a unity of language in orthography an 

mar for all those stems claiming to be 
umanian. The idea was similar to the Celtic 
Congress which had just been held in France, 
and the Moscow Slavic Congress, which as- 
sembled on the banks of ‘the Oka and in the 
Kremlin, under the wings of the Northern 
eagle. The political object of the Roumanian 
Congress was by no means concealed, how- 
ever, which is to form all the Roumanian stems 
into a great Daco-Roumanian kingdom. To 
do this, however, the consent of the neighbor- 
ing countries, Austria, Russia, and Turkey 
would first have to be gained, as Roumanians 
constitute a portion of their a om ap tmen 
The kingdom of Roumania, although governed 
by an ne gery ob gs is subject to the 
suzerainship of T , and pays an annual 
tribute. 

Most travelers that the races living 
upon the banks of the Danube are still in their 
infancy. An active movement toward regener- 
ation appears to have at last been started. 
Subject for so long a period to the degrading 
authority of the Porte, trammeled by the 
antiquated d and over-numerous priest- 
hood reek ar oppressed by the 


, the reaction 
has finally come, and the people n to feel 
the breath of a new civilization, w will, in 
its course, drive back the Turk across to his- 
native Asia and leave free course for a health 
and ve deve ent among the people 
of the ubian Principalities. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


Heart, I'll ask thee a question ; 
Come, tell me, then, what is love ? 

Two souls with thoughts in common, 
Two hearts in accord that move. 


And tell me whence love cometh ; 
It comes—and itis here! 

And tell me how love waneth; 
Of that hath love no fear. 


And when is love the deepest ? 
It’s deepest when most still. 

And what is loving purely ? 
Forgetting self and will. 

And when is love the richest ? 
Its richest when it gives. 

And tell me how love speaketh ; 
It speaketh not—it loves. 

——— - <> oe 


THH NATURE AND POWER OF IN- 
FLUENCE. 


BY G. ALBERT LOMAS, 


Tene is a still, unseen power, emanating in continual 
streams from all animate and inanimate creation. As 
productions spring from the earth, as light is imparted 
by the sun, as wisdom proceeds from the Almighty, in 
like manner is this subtile power being thrown off, with- 
out cessation, from all created things. The power to 
which we allude is called Influence; and although liter- 
ally signifying a flowing in, yet in its operation it as 
readily expresses a flowing out. In a general sense, how- 
ever, it is expressive of a subtile power, working invisi- 
bly, and known only by its effects. 

We believe that this element originated with God; 
further than that we pursue not its origin ; for the effort 
to find the origin of our Creator would be a useless and 
fruitless task. Job says: “Can man by searching find 
out God (God's origin), or the Almighty to perfection ?” 
Hooker adds: ‘* God has his influence in the very essence 
of all things; and the immortal Thomson chimes in 
with, “‘ There is a power, unseen, that rules the illimita- 
ble worlds, from the brighest star that shines to the least 
dust of this sin-tainted world!" Let us be content to 
leave the cause of influences with that Omnipotent Being 
by whose immutable laws all things began, and from 
whose immortal Being all being sprang; from the con- 
viction that an attempted search will lead us into gross 
contradictions, and that by placing ourselves behind an 
“ambush of unmeaning words” we can convey no in- 
crease of intelligence. Mind is the seat of all intelligence, 
and this potency of the mind is the cause of its effective- 
ness. Words are the representatives of our ideas; but 
they would convey but a small amount of intelligence 
were they not accompanied by the radii of spirit which 
make “thoughts to breathe, and words to burn.” For 
this reason the poet has spoken of words as we would 
have him speak of this influence, which is the life of 
words: 

“ Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak ; 


you wear, the thoughts bring, 
A heart may heal or break.” i ° 


Again: 


many a dreary hour.” 

Let words represent a cannon—which is as harmless as 
a piano, when uncharged ; let the cannon-ball be the sub- 
ject, or the idea, which the mind wishes to convey, and 
let the cartridge, with its contents, represent this inde- 
finable influence. Let the will now strike the percussion, 
and, with all the power of the ammunition, that idea will 
striice its object. Compared with the spirit, the mortal 





part of our being is a poor medium through which to 
convey the intelligence of the mind. It appears neces- 
sary that we should speak before we are readily un- 
derstood in our present existence ; and if we are under- 
stood without words, through an increased affinity, it is 
indeed very imperfectly. It appears to us a wise provis- 
ion of the Eternal, that the mind, being clothed with 
flesh, should have a medium of communication by which 
its ideas should be made clearly intelligible through the 
organs of speech. ; 

There are some who are 80 sensitive as to be able to 
receive intelligence from an immense distance, and to 
affect others at a distance. We may have experienced 
this fact in a minor degree. We may have been im- 
pressed that we were wanted in a certain place, at a 
certain time, and upon arrival there have found the im- 


pression a correct one. We have very commonly becn- 


impressed with the coming of a visitor at the very time 
which, to all appearances and investigations, they were 
considering such a purpose. Again, sweet and heavenly 
impressions have been ours when those who sought our 
welfare have entertained a wishful hope for our happi : 


THE “$1 SALE” SWINDLES. 


As quite a number of our subscribers have sent us in- 
quiries concerning the probable results of patronizing 
the extensively advertised “One Dollar Sales,” the 
following account of the experience of a Boston friend 
will be found interesting and instructive to such inquir- 
ers, if not to others: 


Boston, Mass., 1869.—Zditor U. 8. Mail; There is 
a “$1 Sale” concern in this city under the name of. A—— 
H—— & Co., who advertise, and circularize to a fearful 
extent that they will do a big thing for $1. As I had 
heard considerable complaints among the victims of this 
huge swindle, I took it into my head to get fingers 
burned a little pro bono preg succeeded in doing 
so. (Inclosed please find the cireular of the oe 8 

I e name 6f Mrs. Jane Harris, of Nashua, 
N. H., addressed a letter to said firm, three 
dollars for slips or tickets. In due time an answer to my 
letter was received and found -to contain thirty slips. 
Each slip representing on its face what I could have by 
returning one or all. so returned must have 
$1 with it, and so on; and in addition the firm presented 
“* Mrs, Jane Harris with a “premium slip” for gettin 
up the club of — From these thirty slips I pick 
out four, which with the premium made five slips. 








and we have been agreeably surprised to find our own 
desires as correctly transmitted. How common it is for 
a person to enter a room and find that the conversation 
just held had been of him! What is the cause of this? 
Did not the influence of his approaching mind force upon 
the other minds some impression of itself? 

Here arises a thought suggested by the foregoing: A 
person that is pure will cast a beneficial influence from 
bis heart; while he that is gross. will shed radii as abun- 
dant as the upas is said to emit its poison. The time 
seems near when by the influence we impart we shall 
most certainly be known; and however sharp in the 
practice of deception we may have learned to be, a sub- 
tile agent that “will not down at our bidding” will por- 
tray us just as we are, whether we are willing to be ex- 
posed or not. We enter a house or room which has been 
used for religious services only, and there is a solemnity 
of feeling which forecs itself upon us unawares. A house 
devoted to the special worship of God should be used for 
no other purpose. We contend that the best place to 
receive religious instruction is where religious services 
have been long and effectually held; that the best place 
to study is in a room that has long been exclusively used 
for that purpose. A blacksmith’s shop would be fll-suit- 
ed, because the very walls are impregnated, not with the 
influences of letters, but of cart-wheels and horseshoes ! 
Let apprentices be taught in shops where the various 
arts have been most successfully carried on, and their ex- 
cellence may be rendered surer and more easy of attain- 
ment. 

When the dog seeks his master, or the hound chases 
the fox, it is generally believed they smell the tracks 
for a guide; but we believe if we could see what is, we 
might behold a comet-like streak behind the fox, which, 
finding no passage through the air, attaches itsclf to ob- 
jects in the path of the fox; and if we had the keenness 
of scent possessed by our canine friends we might smell 
it. In like manner, may not all animals leave a sub- 
stance in or beside their paths by which they may be dis- 
tinguished and discovered ? 

We ask the reader to investigate the cause of a per- 
son’s handwriting representing, in a greater or less de- 
gree, their character and disposition. This is a fact; 
nor is it always necessary that the writing be made visi- 
ble to obtain this result, but closely sealed from observa- 
tion. Psychologists tell us they are enabled not only to 
depict general statistics, but under what mental agita- 
tion this or that sentence was penned! What.is there in 
pen, ink, or paper to produce so curious results? We 
will concisely state our views: The mind conceives the 
idea to write; loads the written word with effectiveness, 
and thus fills the paper with emanations that can be, by 
a sensitive nature, felt out and read with certainty. We 
might extend the subject indefinitely ; we might visit the 
pastors, judges, senators, and school teachers, and notice 
the difference in their movements and expressions; but 
we will leave the reader to pursue the subject without 
us. [Let us all grow and exert good ipfinences; and may 
these be ever accompanied by our heartfelt prayers for 
their efficiency in promoting the of man in all 
his relations—those which affect him on earth,yand those 
which direct him to heaven.] 





and 
four dollars and said slips in a letter to ¥ cis 
H——& Co. These slips respectively called for the 
following: No. 1, premium slip-—-Hair. chain, “ Gold” 
eg me No. 2—Lady’s *“*Gotp” Pencil; No. 8—A 
Five-Bottle Castor; No. 4—Six yards of Cotten Flannel; 
No. 5—Cotton Bed Quilt. The box containing this stuff, 
was duly received at Nashua, and forwaadbde from that 
place tome. Upon opening the box, I found instead of 
a ‘‘ Hair chain, gold mounted,” a hair chain, gold “ wasu- 
ED,” worth $3 per dozen. Instead of “Gold” Pencil, 
there was a washed, spurious article, such as can 
bought for forty-two cents retail. The oe was “‘ tough,” 
, ty ear at of. a ape a loth! The cotton 
annel (ye six w m cents. ! 
T imm ey. sent for thet firm” to call on ont en 
office, and they made their appearance forthwith. . I 
informed them of the facts in the case, and pointed them 
to their circular, wherein they promise to send a hair 
c » ” mountings, ¢ — ete., and asked 
them if said articles (leaving out the dry goods) were 
| a They informed me were; whe I in- 
ormed them that they were swindlers ; and, matters 
g “pretty hot,” they finally concinded that the 


get 
aforesaid articles were * as as ” To the 
question, ““Why do you advertise in your circular to send 


a gold article, and in its stead send a washed article? 
One of the firm replied that he did not know that the 
circular so stated—was entirely ignorant of the. fact. 
The other said it was “a mistake made by the printer— 
the proof-sheet was wrong.” I informed. them that 
some six months previous to this they were informed by 
the State constable that they did not do as they in 
said circular, and asked them why they contin to send 
out said circular. knowing that they offered in it false 
inducements? To this they replied that they had some 
000 printed, and thonght they would use them up. I 
now considered it an appropriate occasion for the use of 
some very plain English. and if they are not aware of my 
opinion of them and their rascally operations, I assure 
you it is no fault of mine. .They shortly afterward 
departed, and I took my gold and cotton and all 
pe ap! ning to case before J Chamber- 
in, of the Police Court, ihoronany explained the case, 
and most fervently prayed that windlers should be 
unished. The case came before a full bench of Police 
ndges, being three in all, and after ten days’ delay I was 
informed that I had no ease, there being no Jaw to reach 
them, but that I could commence a civil suit, they 
foonght, and might be successful. Here the matter 
rests. have given you my experience in order that 
your readers may have the benefit of it. 
Here is my account of * receipts and expenditures” in 
the operation : 





Paid f sli $3 00 H. chai worth. $0 45 
‘or slips...... y wo 

Sent for psa Sesue 400) Pencil, = BS 

Postage stamps...2. 12/| Quilt,’ * 7 

Express charges... 42 | Castor, rd 62 

C’n flannel, “* 60 

am | ee 


Net result—§4 83 out of pocket. J. 
Should any of our readers desire to ‘‘ make his fortune " 
by a similar speculation, he has only to remit his s 
| meee to any of the Boston ‘‘One Dollar Sales” 
one, and they will “ put him through” as above.— JU. 8. 


(Here, in New York, these dollar stores are conducted 
differently. They are stocked with remnants of goods ; 
or such as have been damaged, and purchasers may see 
what they briy before paying. It so happens that articles 
for presents may be bought at theee stores for less than 
first cost. As a rule, however, it is better to purchase 
what one wants rather than be cluttered up with a lot of 
low-priced rubbish sold by these rogues and shbarpers. 
How many of these stores are supplied by stolen goods 
may not bé known even to the police. But look out for 
the ticket swindles, lotteries, giftschemes,cheap jewelry, 





and so forth.) 
—< 
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“Iv I might give a short bint to an impartial writer, !: woald be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with maukind— 
nelther to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron bands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, Gnd this is the course I take 
myeelf,’’—De Foe, 
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A WELL-BALANCED MIND. 


A WELL-BALANCED human character is 
more to be desired than almost any other 
earthly treasure. We have never met a 
faultless human being. We have met 
many who were very faulty. As now 
constituted, we find men irregular, pecu- 
liar, odd, and angular. One is destitute 
of the faculty of Color, and can not dis- 
tinguish between different shades and 
tints. Another, lacking the faculty of 
Tune, discovers no harmony in music. 
Another, deficient in the social affections, 
feels no attraction toward the other sex, 
becomes a recluse, and lives and dies a 


poor, warped, partially developed man. 
So also those who indulge any of the fac- 
ulties or propensities in excess become 
lop-sided in mind. Take the gourmand 
or the sensualist who lives to eat, drink, 
smoke, or otherwise indulge a perverted 


appetite. He is not well balanced ; he is 
sick, diseased, Put him on a simple, 
healthful diet, without stimulants, condi- 
ments, or narcotics, and he would soon 
exhibit symptoms akin to delirium tre- 
mens. Is not he a warped or an inhar- 
monious man? Consider our criminal 
classes. How far from balanced they 
are! Given over to an evil &pirit, their 
whole tendency is down, down, pown. 
And the longer they continue in their 
course the more deformed in character 
and in organization they become. Noth- 
‘ing but the grace of God can reclaim and 
bring them into right relations with 
themselves and the world. 

Then look at our babbling pot-house 
politicians, who follow their calling for 
the spoils of office. Take their measure 
—an inventory of their characters—and 
what do you find? As arule, a low, de- 
ficient top-head with a heavy base, and 
a coarse temperament induced by a low, 
vulgar life. Has such a one a well-bal- 





anced character? Take the miser, who 
makes a god of his money, starving all 
the nobler faculties to gratify the one 
feeling of avarice; he may be rich in 
property, but he is poor, oh, how misera- 
bly poor! in what dignifies humanity. 
Envy not the rich, Their treasures are 
of earth, and will have no place in heav- 
en. Consider how warped must be the 
mind and character of a miser! Invent- 
ors who puzzle their brains for years 
over attempts at perpetual motion, or 
something equally absurd, are a little 
warped. They fail to take a true view 
of mechanical forces. There is more 
Constructiveness than Causality, more 
of the inventive disposition than reason 
or philosophy, in their characters; and 
their time, labor, and money will be lost 
through their lack of balance. 

How is it with religious fanaticism ? 
Do we not meet with many who are just a 
little “cracked” on some one point? May 
not one have so much Marvelousness, or 
love for the wonderful, that he accepts 
for truth any ghost or goblin story put 
forth by rogues? Or may not one make 
a hobby of some one feature of religious 
worship to the neglect of all the rest? 
May he not make close communion, or 
baptism by immersion, or Calvinism, or 
Arminianism, or the doctrine of total de- 
pravity, or the dogma of foreordination, 
or apostolic succession, of more import- 
ance than an active Christian life? Have 
we the real Christian spirit if we fritter 
away our time in quarreling over dogmas 
and mere doctrinal points? Is following 
the letter of a creed a saving ordinance ? 
Are there religious sects in heaven? Are 
the best-balanced minds narrow and con- 
tracted? How is it with artists? Do 
they not sometimes exhibit jealousies ? 
Are not singers of sacred songs some- 
times over-sensitive to seeming neglect ? 
Are they well balanced? Are soldiers 
only fighting men? And how about 
that, specialist, the doctor who proposes 
to cure all complaints with one quack 
nostrum? Or he who attributes al/ the 
ills of life to one cause? Do not such 
men owe their peculiar notions to one 
thing chiefly, a lack of mental balance? 
Where are the “ full-orbed” minds, minds 
at once full of human sympathy, affee- 
tionate, and complete in reason, justice, 
hope, faith, and devotion? Aye, where 
is the well-balanced mind ? 





Dear reader, our hope is in this: we can 
improve. By right living we can bring 
all the propensities into subjection to in- 
tellect and moral sentiment We can 
grow in godliness. The worst of sinners 
may repent and be pardoned. The best 
of men may be better. There is no con- 
ceivable limit to one’s progress in Chris- 
tian culture. Indeed, there is no stop- 
ping-place. Change, eternal change, for 
better or for worse, is a law of our being. 
Each day ought to find us “nearer to 
God” in all the higher human attributes 
—nearer to the grand ultimatum, a per- 
fectly balanced mind. 


a os 


HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 


Ir is not for the righteous that we 
write these words, How to become a 
Christian, and it is in no spirit of irrev- 
erence that we write them; we seek to 
interest—we hope to instruct—a large 
body of young and middle-aged persons 
who do not as yet accept the Great 
Teacher, but who are thoroughly honest 
in their present opinions, and do not see 
or feel the necessity for accepting Christ 
as a means of present safety or future 
salvation. We write now for those who 
take the ground that, inasmuch as they 
came into existence without their own 
volition or choice, they rest their case 
with the Author of their being. It is a 
fact that many intelligent men and wo- 
men take a negative view of the popular 
preaching of the day, charging that not 
a few professed Christians are so incon- 
sistent as to preach one thing and prac- 
tice another—that, in short, their religion 
is only a cloak, a sham, and the wicked- 
est hypocrisy, and that they, the nega- 
tives, will have none of it. As well 
might they condemn a good bank be- 
cause of the counterfeit notes in circula- 
tion bearing its name. Wheat and tares 
grow together; so do the virtuous and 
the vicious. But it is not so nearly im- 
possible to live the life of a true and con- 
sistent Christian as many imagine. The 
chief conditions or requirements are 
these—taken from Christ’s own declara- 
tions: 

To love God with all the heart, with 
all the soul, with all the mind, with all 
the strength; and 

To love one’s neighbor as one’s self. 

To be sure, all the requisitions of the 
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Decalogue are embraced in these brief 
utterances, but there is nothing in them 
that any fair-minded man can object to. 

In this article we do not propose to 
discuss the question of “total depravity,” 
or “ original sin;” and we leave all dog- 
mas and theological questions to the 
denominational commentators and eth- 
ical hair-splitters. Some fatalists will 
have it that 

“You can and you can’t, 

You shall and you sha’n’t— 

You'll be damned if you do—and— 

You'll be damned if you don’t.” 
We, however, shall take the ground that, 
like the universe, man was created ac- 
cording to design, and for a purpose; 
that no mistake was made in his original 
construction; that in God’s own image 
created He him; and that His work was 
absolutely perfect. Behold the master-' 
piece of His workmanship—in the great 
dramatist’s conception : 

“What a piece of work is man! How noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form 
and moving, how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
how like a god!” 

To man was given dominion over all 
created things—over nature itself; and 
it was and is his to use all the elements— 
air, earth, water, etc.—for his enjoyment, 
development, and replenishment. Fac- 
ulties were given him by which he is en- 
abled to invent, construct, navigate the 
ocean, and communicate with lightning 
speed his thoughts to the remotest quar- 
ters of the globe. Aye, more than this. 
He is enabled to foretell coming events; 
he can predict the course and condition 
of planetary bodies hundreds of years 
in advance, with scientific certainty. 
More, even, than this. He can commune 
with angels and with God! When his 
faculties are developed, awakened, and 
illuminated, he may place himself in di- 
rect communication with the Almighty ! 
If this be not so, where is the efficacy of 
prayer? Is there no such thing as a 
Providence? Are we not sometimes 
guided by an invisible power, principle, 
or spirit, as by a lamp hung in the heav- 
ens? Are we not thus forewarned, and 


,80 forearmed? Was not man made as 


thuch to worship as to eat, drink, and 
sleep? Is he not constitutionally relig- 
ious? Is not the Christian theory in per- 
fect harmony with man’s organization ? 
Have we not the faculties that exactly 
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respond to the requirements of His com- 
mands? Is it not the function of Con- 
scientiousness to secure righteousness ? 
Of Benevolence, to give charity? Of 
Hope, to desire immortality? Of Spirit- 
uality, to give Faith in the unseen? And 
of Veneration, to worship God? Is 
there anything inconsistent in the re- 
quirement to “do as we would be done 
by?” or to “love our neighbor ”—not 
more, not less, but as ourselves? In 
those times when, as we are told, men 
lived in their passions; when might was 
right, men were governed by the princi- 
ple of revenge, and the law was “an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for tooth.” But 
Christ taught the sublime doctrine of 
forgiveness, and that we should “ over- 
come evil with good.” 

In one sense it may be said that man 
is born an animal, and ripens into an an- 
gel. This is in keeping with his anato- 
my, physiology, and phrenology. He 
has a threefold nature, adapting him to 
these different states and conditions. At 
first, only the senses and propensities are 
developed, and he lives to eat, sleep, and 
grow. He is in no sense accountable or 
responsible, but like plastic wax or clay 
in the hands of a modeler, may be devel- 
oped into a man or a demon; but if left 
without direction he will become what 
surrounding circumstances make him. 
Still, man is God’s latest and greatest 
creation, to whom is given dominion 
over nature. Consider the mechanism 
of his body. Look at his brain with its 
vast complication of mental machinery 
through which thought, feeling, memory, 
and emotion are manifested! Think of 
his immortal soul! See his almost infi- 
nite capability for improvement! What 
powers of endurance are his! What 
almost miraculous feats he can perform! 
He is at once both herbivorous and car- 
nivorous. He inhabits all climates, and 
can endure almost all temperatures. He 
is not only self-sustaining, but steadily 
progressive. 

But the question is, “ How to become 
a Christian.” A pre-requisite to the at- 
tainment of such a result is a“ change of 
heart.” What is a “ change of heart?” 
Is it not a change of purpose? Whereas 
yesterday I was absorbed with the affairs 
of the present; living for the gratification 
of the propensities; making money from 
the love of it; seeking worldly fame; 





living in the lusts of the flesh; grinding 
the faces of the poor, and living for self; 
eating, drinking, chewing, smoking, and 
having neither love nor fear, for man 
or God, to-day I experience a change— 
see the error of my ways, resolve to “turn 
over a new leaf,” and, if possible, “ live a 
better life.” Whereas I was going down 
the stream of selfishness, which, if not 
checked, leads on and on to swift and 
sure despair, I am now trying to stem 
the current of perverted appetite, per- 
verted affection, a sordid love of money, 
and to overcome a proud and haughty 
spirit and a vain love of show. I am 
trying to observe the golden rule of life, 
and these efforts are seconded, if not 
prompted, by an inward or an outward 
something which is quite indefinable by 
human reason. I can only declare that my 
whole being seems impelled to obey this 
—what shall I call it ?—divine impulse ? 
Believing it to be in the interest of God 
and man, I cheerfully obey. Persevering 
in this direction, giving myself up to 
God, I feel a new spirit pervading me. 
Is this what is meant by “being born 
again?” and if I keep right on shall I 
not grow in grace? IfI consecrate my- 
. self to God’s service, obey His laws, and 
live to Him alone, shall I not be accepta- 
ble to Him? Being born again, then, is 
a very simple affair, and just as easy of 
attainment as ceasing to do wrong and 
beginning to do right—or coming out 
from under the sway of the lower nature 
and giving ourselves up to the rule of 
an enlightened conscience, as revealed 
through the teachings of Christ. 

There are as many modes of conver- 
sion as there are different dispositions. 
One sees God in a burning bush, and is 
converted from the error of his ways. 
Another has a vision in which bright an- 
gels hover around and beckon the self- 
convicted sinner to flee from the wrath 
to come, and to join the heavenly hosts. 
One is arrested when on the way to a 
field of sport; another, when in a storm 
at sea, and grim death seems ready to 
snatch him from life and consign him to 
some dreadful fate ; another is converted 
by a dream; another by a prayer; and 
still another when on the bed of death. 
There are no established methods by 
which “changes of heart” are brought 
about. Each must experience the change 





for himself. He must realize that, where- 
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as now he is a skeptic, without faith, and 
blind to all except the natural senses, 
seeing nothing beyond the reach of rea- 
son, and that he is without the hope of a 
life beyond the grave, that he has no in- 
heritance in heaven, that, in short, he feels 
himself “a miserable sinner ;” now, hav- 
ing a desire to serve God rather than the 
devil, he seeks to know His will, that he 
may do it. In eating and in drinking ; 
in working and in thinking; in lying 
down at night and in rising up in the 
morning; in loving and in hating; in 
giving thanks and in fighting the ene- 
mies of his peace, he asks God’s blessing 
on all he does, and submits wholly to 
Him, thus subordinating the affections, 
the selfish propensities, the love of fame, 
of riches, and other worldly desires, to 
the moral sentiments. It is the exercise 
of these faculties which enables us to 
appreciate the sublime teachings of our 
Saviour, and which inclines us to accept 
Him as our mediator. All well-organ- 
ized human beings—all who are not im- 
becile or idiotic—may avail themselves 
of His mediation, and secure an inherit- 
ance of everlasting life in the realms of 
the blessed. Nor is there any incompat- 
ibility between science and revelation, 
as interpreted by Phrenology and Chris- 
tianity. The entire Christian theory is 
based on man’s capacity to understand 
and apply it to his own use and comfort. 
And there are no requirements which 
may not be easily rendered. Ate we 
commanded to take up our cross? and 
what is the meaning of that? Simply to 
deny ourselves, not healthy food, not 


-necessary drink, not sleep, not anything 


but what we would be better without, 
those self-indulgences which are injurious 
tous. If we have any bad habits—and 
who has not ?—we are to overcome them. 
If it be mortifying to our carnal pride to 
acknowledge ourselves followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus; if we are stiff 
necked, and unyielding, we are to cor- 
rect the error by coming down from our 
self-exaltation and humbly submitting to 
Him, Our Self-Esteem, Firmness, Love 
of Approbation, and all the rest, are to 
be subservient to the Aigher authority 
which speaks to us through the superior 
faculties. 

There are many honest persons kept 
from confessing Christ through a feeling 
of unworthiness. They fear to make a 











pledge or promise to live a life of self- 
denial and consecrate themselves to His 
service. They would not be hypocrites. 
The churches have established certain 
conditions on which persons may become 
members and enter into communion and 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, thus be- 
coming members incorporate of the 
Christian Church. Creeds or by-laws are 
subscribed to, and the members work to- 
gether for the furtherance of these prin- 
ciples. Churches and religious societies 
are necessary to the dissemination of the 
the doctrines of Christianity and for the 
strengthening of that bond of fellowship 
by which good order is secured. 

To become a Christian implies that 
one intends to practice sobriety, indus- 
try, integrity, kindness, economy, faith, 
hope, and charity, to the full extent of 
his ability. One can not expect to 
attain to a high degree of excellence in 
the religious life at once. Like all other 
things, moral culture is a matter of pro- 
gression. “First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear,” is the di- 
vine order, and happy is he who seeks 
diligently and patiently the perfection 
that is to be won in the “full corn in 
the ear.” 

ee 
HENRY J. RAYMOND. 
OBITUARY. 


On the morning of June 18th last, the citizens 
of New York were startled by the announce- 
ment of the sudden death of the distinguished 
editor of the New York Daily Times. Appar- 
ently in good health, and by no means old in 
years, Mr. Raymond was all at once stricken 
with apoplexy, and died in a few hours. Space 
will scarcely permit us to give at this time 
more than a brief glance at his life. 

Henry Jarvis Raymond was born at Lima, 
Livingston County, New York, January 24, 
1820. His father was a farmer, and in that life 
Mr. Raymond’s early days were spent. As 
soon as he was old enough, he attended the 
famous Lima Seminary, and there laid the 
foundation of a solid education. In the winter 
of 1835-6 he taught a district school. After 
considerable solicitation, his father finally con- 
sented to send young Raymond to college, and 
he graduated at the University of Vermont in 
1840. He held a high position in college, and 
was marked by all those strong peculiarities of 
tenacity, pluck, and determination which have 
ever characterized him. After leaving college 
he came to New York, studied law, and main- 
tained himself by teaching and by writing for 
the New Yorker. He was ambitious. to, be an 
editor, and when, in 1841, Mr. Greeley estab- 
lished the Zridune, Mr. Raymond ‘ was his 





assistant. Here he greatly distinguished him- 
self by his reporting, an art in that day of a 
low order, and practiced chiefly in police 
courts. Mr. Raymond made a specialty of 
lectures, sermons, speeches, etc., and exhibited 
large capacity and enterprise. 

In 1843 he went upon the Oourier and 
Enquirer with Gen. Webb, and there remained 
till 1851, when he left that paper owing to a 
difference of opinion between himself and the 
General on the measures before Congress in 
1850, the year of the great compromises. Mr. 
Raymond sympathized with President Taylor 
rather than with his successor. During this 
period Mr. Raymond had a literary connection 
with the Harpers, and this lasted ten years. 

At this time, also, he lad a prolonged con- 
troversy with Horace Greeley in the columns 
of their respective journals, upon the principles 
of socialism, especially as taught by Fourier— 
Mr. Raymond attacking gnd Mr. Greeley de- 
fending them. The successive articles on each 


| side attracted much attention, and were after- 


ward published in a pamphlet. In 1849 Mr. 
Raymond was elected by the Whigs of his dis- 
trict to the State Legislature, where he soon 
became prominent as a debater and practical 
legislator. He was re-elected in 1850, when 
he was chosen Speaker of the Assembly, and 
during this season manifested special interest 
in the common school system and canal policy 
of the State. After its adjournment he sailed 
to Europe for the benefit of his health, return- 
ing in August, and commenced the publication 
soon after of the New York Times. The first 
number of the Times appeared on the 18th of 
September, 1851. The price of the paper was 
one cent, and it was issued on a single shcet. 
A year later its price and size were doubled, 
and it became an assured success, gaining a 
large circulation and wide popularity. 

In 1852 he went to the Baltimore Convention 
as a reporter, but was given a seat as sub- 
stitute for a regular delegate, when he made a 


‘sound and eloquent speech in exposition of 


Northern sentiment, in spite of a very violent 
opposition. 

In 1854, under nominations by the Whig, 
Anti-Nebraska, and Temperance conventions, 
he was elected Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State of New York by a large majority, over 
two opponents. He took an active share in 
the organization of the Republican party con- 
sequent on the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and drew up the “ Address to the People,” 
promulgated by its first National Convention 
held at Pittsburg in February, 1856, and 
during the succeeding Presidential canvass he 
made numerous public speeches in support of 
its candidate, Mr. Fremont. 

Declining further official honors, he, how- 
ever, continued to exercise all the influence of, 
a political leader through the press and on the 
platform. 


In the Presidential canvass of 1860 he again 
took a prominent stand, both in his journal and 
in public addresses, in favor of the Republican 
candidate, Mr. Lincoln, and by the same modes 
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he in 1861 warmly supported the war against 
the seceding States. 

In 1864 he wrote a campaign life of Lincoln, 
and after the assassination prepared a larger 
work on the same subject. At the close of the 
war he was elected to Congress from the Sixth 
District of New York city, entering at once 
with all the ardor of his nature into the “ Re- 
construction” agitation, making elaborate 
speeches in favor of Mr. Johnson’s policy of 
restoration. At the time of his death he was 
deeply interested in measures having for their 
object a union of the Republican party in the 
city of New York; and just previous to the 
fatal attack of apoplexy had been in consulta- 
tion with members of a political club with 
which he was connected. 

Mr. Raymond was a man of fine intellectual 
culture, great industry, and probably unsur- 
passed for general capacity as a journalist. He 
was a close friend, a kind employer, and helped 
to foster the spirit of association among his 
professional cotemporaries more than any 
other New York editor. In the “ Annual of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy for 1870,” now 
in press, we give a portrait of Mr. Raymond, 
with a phrenological diagnosis of character. 
He was about five feet seven inches high, of 
compact frame, dark gray eyes, dark brown 
hair. He was as a young man lithe and active 
in frame, but had become quite stout, the result, 
probably, of high living, although in the use 
of stimulating drinks he was always temperate. 

ng oe 


THE FREEDMAN. 


From the seventh semi-annual report on 
schools for freedmen for the year ending Jan. 
1st, 1869, we glean some very interesting and 
gratifying facts in reference to the cause of ed- 
ucation among this class of people. The re- 
port embraces an analysis in detai! of the work 
performed in each Southern State and in the 
District of Columbia, and is well worthy a 
careful perusal. The results attained have, on 
the whole, given general satisfaction to the Gov- 
ernment, and, indeed, surprise even the warm- 
est friends of the freedmen. In consequence 
of an act of Congress passed last year, with- 
drawing the Freedmen’s Bureau from several 
States wherein it had existed, the schools were 
obliged to go on unaided by the Government. 
On this account serious forebodings were en- 
tertained with regard to their continuance, but 
to the surprise of all, an additional number of 
schools were opened. The freedmen them- 
selves started new schools with the assistance 
of friends ; new societies entered the field, and 
old associations were inspired with new zeal. 
The number in attendance of regularly reported 
pupils over that of the preceding year was 
8,415, and the number of new schools opened 
830. Taking into consideration the fact that 
this was a Presidential year, when all was ex- 
citement regarding the election, the exhibit is 
certainly very encouraging. 


That the condition of the freedmen is steadily . 


improving is evident from the fact that their 





children, as a genevai thing, are much better 
clad than formerly, and more extensively sup- 
plied with books at the expense of their par- 
ents. The colored people, as a mass, are learn- 
ing the value of time, effort, money, and 
knowledge, and are feeling more and more 
keenly the inconvenience of ignorance and 
poverty. They are making such earnest ef- 
forts to place themselves on a higher plane, 
that their friends can justly hope that the 
freedman will soon prove himself in all respects 
a self-sustaining and self-supporting citizen. A 
most cheerful augury of their future and better 
condition is, that the sentiment of the South, 
hitherto hostile to the education of the blacks, 
is rapidly undergoing a change. The people 
are awakening to the fact that it is an injury 
to the commonwealth, and to every commu- 
nity, to allow the children of the freedmen to 
grow up in ignorance; and it is generally con- 
ceded, even by those who have been most 
violent in their prejudices, that to educate 
them will conduce to the general welfare of 
both races. The whole freed population are 
to be taught to know that their education is to 
be effected by a comprehensive uniting of the 
whole race in a common blessing, and that 
their country now demands of them intelli- 
gence as a general endowment. Every consid- 
eration of humanity, patriotism, and benevo- 
lence conspires to impress upon us the claims 
of these freedmen, that they may be elevated 
in the scale of intelligence and fitted for their 
responsibilities to God, their country, and their 
race. Let the work of education go on. 
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HOW TO TREAT CRIMINALS. 


Harry Prisoners.—The New York Metho- 
dist says: The humanitarian tendency of the 
age is well iflustrated by some remarks made 
by Alderman Wilson, a few weeks since, at a 
meeting of the London Board of Aldermen. 
He said that he believed Holloway Jail was the 
best in the whole kingdom. The prisoners had 
good beds and good books; they were allowed 
pens, ink, and paper; they had the occasional 
luxury of a bath; and if they wanted anything 
they had only to ring a bell and an officer in 
uniform waited upon them. The comforts and 
indulgences were such, indeed, that among Lon- 
don thieves the jail was usually called Tuffnell 
Park. The other day two of them meeting by 
chance on Ludgate-hill, one said to the other: 
“T say, Tom, how fat and well you look!” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “I have been spending 
three months at my counjry-house in Tuffnell 
Park, and it does me a world of good.” 

[ Well, now let us ask why these men were 
thieves. One will answer, “Total depravity. 
‘In Adam’s fall we sinned all.’” Another will 
say, “ Dissipated parents brought them up in 
ignorance and without religion.” Another, 
“No work.” Still another, that “ These thieves 
are the imps of Satan, the sons of perdition, 
and ought to be put into the pillory, chained 
to the whipping-post, stripped, and flogged.” 
If one were to put them into a loathsome pris- 





on, starve and torture them, would this be 
best? If they are not to be put to death, they 
should be put in the way of becoming good 
citizens. Are not all men sinners? Have we 
not all of us need of mercy and forgiveness ? 
We have no excuses for crime or for criminals, 
though we may account for it. We would re- 
claim the sinner, not crucify him. Putting a 
thief into a prison, and keeping him there a 
few months or a few years, without reference to 
his future, will make him no better. But if he be 
taught, trained, disciplined, and sofitted to lead 
a useful life, he may be transformed into a dif- 
ferent being. He is made self-regulating and 
self-controlling. Then, if Christian principles 
be inculcated—and we take this to be a part, 
a very important part, of the duty of prison 
teaching—the one who went in a culprit may, 
nay, should, come out a reformed man, if not a 
Christian. We commend these suggestions to 
our neighbor of the Methodist, and beg him to 
urge upon the keepers of our prisons such treat- 
ment as shall tend to improve rather than to 
debase these unfortunates. ] 
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LARGE STRAWBERRIES.—Accounts of single 
berries measuring from seyen and a half to 
eight inches in circumferenée, are published in 
the papers this year. The question naturally 
arises, How large is it possible to grow these 
berries? Is there a limit? Compared with the 
original native field strawberry, these modern 
mammoths are like pumpkins compared with 
pears, or like pound pippins compared with 
the Siberian crab apple. Cuntrvatrion “ tells” 
no less on fruits than on horses, cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry. Nor should the comparison 
stop here. Cultivation tells no less on the hu- 
man race than on plants and animals, And 
this is for our encouragement. Every good 
deed, thought, word, or action tends to im- 
prove us; while every wrong thought and ac- 
tion makes its mark on our characters. Itis our 
privilege to improve,—to grow better as we 
grow older. These thoughts were suggested by 
a basket of the most beautiful and the most lus- 
cious strawberries we have seen this year, from 
the grounds of Mr. Hite, originator of Hite’s 
Seedling, Morrisania, N. Y. His berries in 
former years were splendid; but those of this 
year s any others we have seen. Why 
can not everybody w just such berries? 
Of course one must know how, in order to do 
it; but this may be learned, the same as to de- 
lineate human character by certain signs. 
There is no mystery about either. Blessings 
on the men who grow good fruit. 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—A gentle- 
man of high literary ability and taste, while 
sitting in our office the other day, picked up a 
copy of the JouRNAL that was lying on our 
table, and forthwith commenced to eulogize it. 
“T have taken this magazine,” said he, “ ever 
since it was first published, and can unhesitat- 
ingly testify to its extraordinary merits. Its 

i hies are always clever, and the esti- 
mates of character formed invariably turn out 
to be correct. I can recommend it, and am 
pleased to see that you take it.” “ Amen,” say 
we.— Stewart's Magazine for April. 
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JAMES A. WHITNEY. 


Bats Se 
Mr. Wuirney possesses an organiza- 
tion of a fine tone and texture; suscepti- 
bility and delicacy are characteristics of 
his mental and physical nature, more 
marked than endurance and toughness. 
His vigor is a vigor of the intellectual 
and sentimental faculties rather than a 
vigor of the body merely; but when 
stimulated by occasions, the body gath- 
ers strength and steadiness from the 
freshness and elasticity of 
the mind. He has at once 
a superior intuitional dis- 
cernment and a practical 
perception which are sel- 
dom deceived or misled. 
At the same time his nerv- 
ous intensity and well- 
developed reflectives dis- 
pose him to the careful 
consideration of all mat- 
ters of interest. He is, 
however, deliberate in the 
assertion of opinion, but 
stanch in its maintenance. 
He is not inclined to ban- 
dy words, or enter into a 
controversy for. the sake 
of contention, but does not 
shrink from the issue made 
by his own declarations, 
The breadth of head be- 
tween the temples shows 
mechanical talent, and 
much of the artistic ele- 
ment; hence it is inferred 
that he appreciates the 
laws which govern the 
operation of the physical 
forces, and prefers the 
graceful and ornamental 
to the rude and unpolish- 
ed. He has much warmth 
of emotion, and much 
sympathy for the unfortu- 
nate. In some respects 





them into bullets, which he fired away in the 
fight. James’ father was a pattern-maker by 
trade, who possessed in a large degree, and 
transmitted to his son, the mechanical skill and 
ingenuity which has made the name Whitney 
famous in the history of inventions. Eli Whit- 
ney, immortal for his cotton gin, was from a 
collateral branch of the same family as the sub- 
ject of our sketch; and one who scans the 
patent record of each succeeding year will find 
no name more frequently recurring in the list 
of patentees than this. 

Mr. Whitney’s mother was born at the foot 
of the Grampian Hills, in Scotland, her mother 








room, where he was ever the acknowledged 
leader among his playmates; and by the 
hearthstone, where his mother poured into 
eager ears legends of Scottish life, sung the 
native airs of the Highlands, and instilled that 
love of virtue and that hatred of vice that 
makes it possible for her son to say that he has 
never cone any act he would be ashamed for 
his mother to know. High praise indeed for 
both mother and son! In him “the Enchanter 
of the North” found a loving reader, and the 
Lady of the Lake and the Waverly novels 
were so often conned as to be well-nigh learned 
by heart. When young Whitney was about 
eight years old, his father pur- 
chased a farm in Maryland, 
Otsego County, New York, to 
which he removed with his 
family, and devoted himself 
chiefly to agricultural pursuits. 
Dying when James was four- 
teen, he left the care and la- 
bor of conducting the farm to 
his two sons. For a year or 
two they let it out on shares, 
but when James was seven- 
teen and his brother fifteen, 
they resolved to take charge 
of it themselyes. The hard 
labor of the field was ill suited 
to both the tastes and the 
physical powers of young 
Whitney, and he found little 
time for the intellectual pur- 
suits he loved so well, and saw 
himself approaching manhood 
without rugged health, with 
moderate attainments, and in 
a narrow sphere. He deter- 
mined at all hazards to culti- 
vate his mind, and fit himself 
for a sphere more congenial 
» than that of the ordinary far- 
2 mer. He proposed to sell his 
share of the estate left by his 
father, take the proceeds and 
go to school ; but this plan met 
with such strong opposition, 
that he finally managed to 
work enough in planting and 
harvest to meet his board and 
incidental expenses and pur- 
sue his studies at home. He 
immediately applied himself 
to the natural sciences, par- 
ticularly chemistry, to which 





his disposition exhibits a feminine sensi- 
tiveness. This is true especiaily with re- 
gard to his ideas of honor, reputation, 
truth, kindness, and social intercourse. 
James A. Wuirney was born in Rochester, 
New York, June 80th, 1939, and is the elder 
son of Amaziah Whitney ana Margaret 8. 
Taylor. Descended from old New England 
stock, there is a tradition in the family that on 
the morning of the battle of Bunker Hill, his 
great-grandfather took the lead window-weights 
from the sash-cords of his dwelling and cast 





being of the clan Menzies, whose symbol was 
the mountain-ash, as the pine was that of Clan 
Alpine. She claims lineal descent from the 
ancient earls of Dalhousie, of which family was 
the famous Scottish poet Ramsay, and inherits 
from them their force, strength of character, 
and the intellectual vigor which made them a 
power on their native heath. Her. parents re- 
moved when she was quite young to this 
country, and scttled at Troy, N. Y. 

James’ boyhood was passed in the shop with 
his father, where he acquired some knowledge 
and skill in the use of tools; in the school- 





for some years he had devoted his spare hours, 
using the drying-room of the hop-kiln as a 
laboratory, beer-bottles for alembics, and in- 
venting much of the apparatus with which he 
conducted his experiments. 

While he was striving to probe the mysteries 
of his favorite science, and understand the laws 
which govern matter, the drift ef his blood be- 
gan to show itself in the love of invention, and 
he recreated himself by making in intervals of 
study a churn to be worked by domestic power, 
and sundry other mechanical devices, which 
though ingenious failed to bring him much pecu- 
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niary advantage. Not discouraged by this usual 
fate of men who have ideas which they are 
bound to embody or die, on arriving at the age 
of twenty-one he mortgaged his share in the 
farm, and with the money thus obtained devoted 
himself to the invention of a mowing-machine. 
Finding the patterns would cost a large sum, 
he determined to make them himself, which he 
successfully accomplished; from his patterns 
the castings were molded and the model fin- 
ished. It was sent up to the farm to be tested, 
and the neighbors gathered from near and from 
far, as to a town meeting, to witness its trial. 
The horses were fastened to the tongue, and as 
they were drawing it to the field where the 
trial was to take place, the guide wheel of the 
sickle-bar struck against an impediment and 
was snapped short-off. Concluding that further 
experiment in this line was useless, James had 
it drawn up and deposited by the side of the 
barn, turned out the horses and sat down to 
think. Here was a year and a half of steady 
labor, some hundreds of dollars, and many 
hopes sunk in the sea of fruitless invention 
which has swallowed up so many lives, so 
much labor, so much enthusiasm, and still in- 
satiate yawns for more. What had he to show 
for it? Skill in the use of tools, habits of steady 
and persistent labor, much knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of mechanics, and con- 
siderable acquaintance with patent law. That 
was something indeed, perhaps «more in value 
than the capital, time, and labor apparently 
lost. Undiscouraged, he applied himself with 
new ardor to the invention of a horse fork, 
which promised success. He had contracted 
to furnish a certain number of these, but 
through unfortunate business arrangements 
they were not finished by the time they should 
have been, about the ist of July, so another 
investment of time, money, and talent proved 
fruitless. Perhaps no class of brain-workers 
are so badly paid as professional inventors. If 
a man has a well-founded conviction, as Co- 
lumbus had, that there must be another world 
across the watery waste, and works steadily at 
it till the world is discovered, fame and wealth 
are sure to follow in the path of success. Great 
inventors, Professor Morse and Elias Howe, 
for example, like great projectors, as De Witt 
Clinton and Cyrus W. Field, are victims of 
one idea, and do not waste themselves in mis- 
cellaneous inventions and projects. It does 
sometimes happen that the inventor of dolls’ 
eyes or a baby-jumper makes a fortune; but as 
a rule, the man that invents first one thing and 
then another is quite sure to live in embarrass- 
ment and die in poverty. Young Whitney 
had the wisdom and _ discretion to forsake as a 
profession an occupation that pecuniarily had 
brought him only disaster, but which had given 
him knowledge that he could make available 
in more promising fields of industry. In getting 
out his patents for these various inventions, he 
found that the preparation of the specifications 
when done by another cost so much that he 
determined to perform this office for himself. 
Mastering the details of this branch of business, 





he was able to avoid considerable outlay, and 
at the same time he acquired proficiency in 
patent writing. Reduced by his repeated fail- 
ures to utter poverty, and involved in debt, he 
resolved boldly to go down to the metropolis 
and wrest success from the jaws of failure. 
Procuring a few back numbers of the American 
Artisan he saw in one of them an advertise- 
ment for a clerk to write out patent specifica- 
tions, and at once applied for the situation, 
stating his qualifications. The reply was not 
flattering, but he resolved to go at once to the 
city and secure the place if possible. Borrow- 
ing twenty dollars of a friend who had been 
such through all his trials, he took the cars for 
the great metropolis, mother of cities, stony- 
hearted to the multitude but generous to a few 
elect whose hearts are stout and whose heads 
are clear. He went to work in the office of the 
scientific paper above mentioned as specifica- 
tion writer on trial for a week, the proprietors 
agreeing for that time to pay his hotel bill. On 
Saturday, after four days’ trial, they made an 
engagement with him to write specifications at 
twenty-five dollars a week. Think of it! a 
certainty of twenty-five dollars a week to a 
man who for years had not been sure of twenty- 
five cents as the reward of his mental labor. 
Steadily devoting himself to a mastery of the 
details of his special department, he rose in the 
estimation of his employers, and in 1868 was 
made associate editor of the Artisan. Thus 
has he passed from the obscure class of pro- 
fessed inventors to the rank of those who en- 
lighten the popular mind, mold public opin- 
ion, and march in the van-guard of the proud 
army whose watchword is improvement and 
whose banner-cry is progress. Mr. Whitney 
is President of the New York Society of Prac- 
tical Engineers. For a year past this Society, 
under his guidance, has discussed a large num- 
ber of the leading problems in practical and 
progressive mechanics, and its reports widely 
copied in the scientific press of the country 
have done much to advance the boundaries of 
material discovery. Its members are the vi- 
dettes, soldiers picketed on the skirmish line of 
development. Lately appointed agricultural 
chemist of the American Institute, Mr. Whit- 
ney has an opportunity, perhaps not equaled 
by any position in the country, for promulgat- 
ing to the largest proportion of our reading 
public the discoveries and scientific facts that 
are pertinent to agriculture. His career is 
but just begun. Loving high attainment in 
science and literature, aspiring toward excel- 
lence in the departments to which he has de- 
voted himself, as much for its own sake as for 
the rewards it brings, he can not fail of making 
his mark upon his generation. 


There are scores of young men in obscure 
parts of the land who will find encouragement 
in reading this sketch. Not every man of 
rustic boyhood was born to milk the cows, 
turn the sod, hoe the corn, and stack the grain. 
And he who feels in himself that God- has 
made him an engineer, an architect, a writer, 
a speaker, let him stamp the soil of the furrow 





from his boots and strike boldly out for the 
arena for which Nature and training have fitted 
him. Rarely will such a one make a success- 
ful farmer, for while his hands grasp the hoe- 
handle, his spirit may be 
—‘ far away 
Floating on Vesuvius’ bay.” 

“Happy is the man that hath found his work, 
but happier he who, having found it, does it 
well.” 





“ Signs 3 of @haracter.” 


Of the soul, the bods form doth take, 
For soul is form, end doth the body make.—Spenser. 








THE OBSERVATIONS AND IMPRES- 
SIONS OF A DAY. 


I map taken passage from Chicago on the 
morning train, and happy in anticipation of 
the rest which a few days’ release from busi- 
ness would afford me, had seated myself with 
the very pleasant reflection that I felt at peace 
with all the world. More than this, I was con- 
scious also that I entertained just at that mo- 
ment a feeling of unusual respect for the whole 
human race. Out of the busy city I was to 
go—away from the dust and din and smoke— 
away from the bustle and hurry and perplexi- 
ties of business—away from the strange com- 
mingling of wealth and poverty, of pomp and 
wretchedness, of surfeiting and starvation. Out 
from haughty faces, meek faces, beautiful and 
happy faces, wan and haggard faces, faces ra- 
diant with a glimpse of heaven, and, ah me! 
faces where Satan had set his seal just as surely 
as did the Almighty his brand of displeasure 
upon the brow of Cain. There was a tap at 
my window, and I saw, outside, a friend hold- 
ing up a book, and beckoning me to open the 
window. I did so, and the book was put into 
my hands with these words: “ You are always 
studying heads when you travel ; here is some- 
thing that will help you to study faces. I hope 
you will be favorably impressed with a view 
of mine when you return.” 

The whistle had sounded, and the cars were 
already in motion, and I had scarcely time to 
express my thanks before we sped away. 

“ Wells’ Physiognomy,” I said, glancing at 
the title, and laid the book upon the seat be- 
side me. I had renounced books—I had fore- 
stalled the possibility of any unpleasant cir- 
cumstance happening that might interfere with 
the present peaceful serenity of my thoughts. 
It had been decreed that I should read noth- 
ing but Nature as I should see her from my 
car window in her native loveliness. Out up- 
on the green fields, the grand prairies, the dis- 
tant woodlands I was to gaze. Nature unpol- 
Tuted was all that I must permit myself to see 
now, and I should soon be far away where I 
would hear only singing birds and murmuring 
streamlets ; where hills would “ peep o’er hills,” 
and beauty and grandeur and sublimity would 
satisfy the almost intolerable longings of a 
hungry soul, In short, I was “to rest and re- 
cuperate,” my physician said, “in mind 4s 
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well as body.” The seat directly in front of 
me was occupied by a lady whom I should 
have said at first glance was the inheritor of 
wealth and position. Not that all persons of 
wealth and position advertise these very desir- 
able appendages by their dress and bearing— 
far from it; but then there are persons whom 
an observing mind may from a three minutes’ 
survey safely note down as born and bred to 
wealth. Such a person was this lady. We 
stopped to take on passengers; the Jady turned 
her head to greet a gentleman who seated 
himself beside her; then I saw her face, and 
knew that I had seen her many times before ; 
and though I had never heard her voice till 
she spoke to this gentleman, I had frequently 
heard her spoken of as very beautiful, and a 
reigning belle; her family I likewise knew to 
be very wealthy and of high position; the la- 
dy had been piously bred, and I had seen her 
at the Lord’s table. But I could not so easily 
determine the gentleman’s whereabouts in so- 
ciety, though I soon learned,or rather judged 
from the conversation, that he was an intimate 
acquaintance of the lady. I could not decide 
by his manner if the expensive suit he wore 
was in debt to the tailor, or if the massive 
gold chain, extending in the form of a half 
circle from one vest pocket to the other, 
owed its present aristocratic exhibit to the 
gambling-table or pawnbroker. Then, that 
heavy gold-headed cane might have been a 
Christmas present-from a doting sister; or it 
might have been forcibly wrested from some 
unprotected, well-to-do gentleman upon the 
highway; and perhaps with greenbacks at 
the same time. The gentleman was a doubtful 
problem in my mind; but I saw that if indeed 
he was the representative of wealth, it had 
never descended to him through ancestral 
predecessors; his must have been a rapid 
transition. But the development of five 
minutes convinced me that the fellow was at 
present in possession at least of considerable 
wealth. 

But what was I meddling with? I that was 
journeying to rest my mind, and had had 
strict injunctions “ not to think.” I knew no- 
thing of Phrenology as a science, and yet I 
was “ predisposed,” as my bookish friend fre- 
quently remarked, “to judge character by 
looking at heads!” How, then, could I help 
thinking with these two before me ?—the little 
cramped-looking one of the lady, and the 
great, broad, bristling one beside her? I did 
not wish to think unkindly, or coarsely, or 
vulgarly ; but when I looked at the small 
head, the two words “little wit” intruded 
themselves ; and when I looked at the large 
head, “ rooms to let” presented advertisements. 
I thought of “ oil,” and “shoddy,” and ques- 
tioned from which one of these departments 
“rooms to let” had received endowment. 
Then I thought of poets in garrets with tallow 
candles; I thought of poor editors, eloquent 
as Cicero, setting up type for some country 
newspaper while prize-fighters were in Con- 
gress. I thought of those relentless masters 
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Luck and Fortune, who so frequently smile 
upon fools, and frown severely upon those 
whose higher aims of life will not permit 
them to grovel for worldly favor. I felt hate- 
ful, and the unremitting conversation of the 
two disturbers of my peace was not in the 
least of a soothing tendency. I might have 
thought the lady beautiful if I had not heard 
her converse,—I should at the least have be- 
lieved her pious! Alas! how many other young 
ladies might be thought beautiful, the very 
personification of goodness itself, if they would 
only be constrained to heed the oft-repeated 
injunction of “ Keep your mouth shut.” As 
for the gentleman, “Thy speech bewrayeth 
thee,” was applicable to him in its strictest 
sense, for in less than forty minutes from his 
entrance I had gathered from his conversation 
that the ball he had attended the past evening 
had been “surpassingly brilliant;” that he 
was “going on business” to the same place 
where the lady was “ going on a visit;” that 
he was “ extremely happy to fall in her com- 
pany ;” that the proceeds “of our manufac- 
turing establishment” had been “ enormously 
large” during the past season ; that “ our man- 
ufactory” was a distillery, and his father the 
“sole proprietor.” 

I took up my book by way of changing the 
tenor of my thoughts. I opened it, and two 
faces—very interesting faces, I thought—re- 
flected striking characteristics of beauty and 
superiority upon the open page. I read a mo- 
ment, then commenced turning the leaves ea- 
gerly, till face after face seemed to challenge. 
me for comparison with my fellow-travelers. 
I surveyed momentarily the varied countenan- 
ces of that crowded car. On the other side, 
and opposite myself, sat a lady of, perhaps, twen- 
ty-five years of age, very neatly and very 
plainly dressed, of a quiet eye and somewhat 
sad face, yet a face that reflected culture and 
refinement as well as decision of character. I 
singled her as my subject for study, and began 
to leaf my book again, to find if her type of 
face were included in the collection. At this 
moment the coarse “haw! haw!” of the would- 
be aristocratic gentleman, and the half-sup- 
pressed snicker of the lady by his side, recalled 
my attention to this “ pair of people” whom 
of all things I wanted most to forget. “The 
last rose of summer” and the gold chain kept 
time with the gestures of mirthfulness in that 
ponderous hulk of flesh and bones. I thought 
her a Sea Island missionary, and the little 
mouth opened with a “teh he!” and the little 
head bobbed about in a manner suggestive of 
neither grace nor dignity. Did I mistake? 
No! The before-mentioned lady of the sweet, 
sad face was the object of their merriment. 
They were amusing themselves at her expense, 
and applying to her their half-whispered slang 
phrases. Once I saw her glance sharply at 
them, as though she comprehended their de- 
portment; meanwhile her cheek flushed not, 
—only paled slightly. , 

We were taking on passengers again ; and I 
saw & young man with satchel in hand coming 
toward our portion of the car. The lady oc- 








cupied a seat alone. The gentleman stopped 
and laying his hand upon the back of the seat 
glanced hastily backward and forward over 
the rows of heads on either side, as if to re- 
assure himself that here was the only possi- 
bility of obtaining a seat. There was an air 
of seemingly unnatural haste about him, and 
yet his was plainly the quick, nervous temper- 
ament, with all its eager restlessness now in 
full force of activity. The lady said, with an 
air of sweetness and dignity fit to grace a 
queen, “ Will you please share this seat with me, 
sir?” and he, with a respectful bow and polite 
“ Yes, thank you,” seated himself by her side. 

There was renewed snickering in front of 
me, and in a tone which implied the possibility 
of intent to whisper, I heard “Candidate for 
country parsonage.” “He's tall enough to 
have come from Vermont or Kentucky.” 
“From Vermont, I warrant you--see how his 
sharp elbows threaten to stick through his coat 
sleeves.” “There comes his marm—by thun- 
der !—I thought she didn’t know he was out.” 
There were very few male passengers in this 
car, and of those, some were holding small 
children ; others were reading ; others asleep ; 
all seemed insensible to the presence of two 
persons who were at this moment moving 
slowly along the aisle in which several persons 
were standing: a woman, aged at least sev- 
enty years, carrying a large, well-stuffed car- 
pet-bag, and following her, a man of twenty- 
five—old looking for his age, with empty coat 
sleeve swinging, and walking with the aid of a 
crutch—form emaciated, and face in which 
disease and suffering were so plainly written 
out as to excite universal sympathy. The 
appearance of these persons indicated “ mod- 
erate circumstances,” or that pecuniary sphere 
of life defined as neither poverty nor riches. 
No seat was offered them as they passed along 
—I thought as they neared us that the “ man- 
ufacturer” contemplated rising in behalf of the 
cripple; I also contemplated offering the half 
of the seat I occupied to the venerable lady; 
but the little-headed beauty pulled his sleeve 
significantly, and he did not rise—neither did- 
I. It may have been that I feared losing caste 
with my aristocratic neighbors. It may have 
been that I wished to test the benevolence or 
good-breeding of others whose character I was 
then studying. 

They passed us—she with the silver hairs 
and he with the armless sleeve and crutch. 
The nervous gentleman arose and said, rev- 
erently bowing, “ Please, madam, accept this 
seat.” “Thank you! If you will let my son 
sit, Jcan stand very well—we shall stop in a 
few minutes.” Then the sweet-faced lady 
stepped into the aisle and said, “ Take a seat, 
madam, beside your son—I also stop at the 
next station, and shall esteem it a privilege to 
stand for you.” I saw the two faces as their 
eyes met—both beautiful now. 

The sadness of the young face had given 
place to a smile, and the cheeks were rosy with 
the glow of kindly emotions animating a noble 
soul, The aged face was written full of beauty 
—time’s records of the loving, devoted, heroic 
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wife and mother—the triumphs of faith, 
hope, and love over every impure thought, 
every unholy purpose. The eyes, scarcely 
dimmed in the least by age, were large and 
lustrous, and reflected clearly the richness of 
intellectual treasure patiently gathered and 
carefully guarded ; and as they dwelt dotingly 
upon the invalid son, I thought how proud he 
must be—how proud any son must be of such 
a mother. The young lady and gentleman 
stood in the aisle and chatted pleasantly and 
kindly with the venerable lady and her son. 
The deep-seated look of suffering in the in- 
valid’s face was half hidden by smiles, and his 
eye gleamed brightly as he looked into the 
young lady’s face and listened to her words of 
sympathy. I looked into these faces; I listen- 
ed to the conversation ; I consulted my “ Physi- 
ognomy ” and compared outlines. These per- 
sons were strangers to me and to each other; 
but yet in a few minutes I had taken their 
general contour of form and face; and their 
several features had been canvassed in my 
mind, and I had formed corresponding opin- 
ions of character. How was I to prove 
whether my opinions were correct or mere 
guess-work? I, too, was tostop at the next sta- 
tion, to spend a day with a friend. I determin- 
ed to see what I could of these persons. 

We slackened speed, and the young man 
ceased conversation. There was a tremor 
upon his lip as he said hastily, while the whis- 
tle was sounding, “ Ladies, I should be happy 
to assist you off the train, but I haven’t a mo- 
ment to lose—my sister is dying!” Then, with 
an expression of countenance which I can 
never forget, he darted out of the door, and while 
the car was still in motion I saw him step 
upon the platform and run toward a hotel. 
“We change cars here, and we shall have to 
be quick, or we'll get left,” said my front 
neighbor to the beauty beside him. They 
rose quickly, but the lady’s satchel! unfastened, 
and they stopped to refit, consequently the 
-venerable lady and her party obtained prece- 
dence. The conductor led the way, carrying 
the satchels of the two ladies. Jostling the 
cripple, elbowing the two ladies, and tramping 
upon the foot of one of them, came te “ man- 
ufacturer” and his fellow-traveler. Exhibiting 
two rows of white shovel teeth in a crocodilish 
attempt to smile, he said, “ I beg pardon, miss! 
I beg pardon, granny!” then flourishing his 
gold-headed cane majestically (gold in juxta- 
position with brass, I thought) he passed on 
with the beauty, and I saw them no more, 
though I soon detected myself unwarily re- 
peating Burns, 

“Oh, wad some power the gift would gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 

The conductor stepped off, and I saw a fine- 
looking man with a beautiful woman by his 
side standing at the foot of the steps. This 
gentleman extended his arms as the old lady 
des¢éended—they closed round her—his lips 
pressed her cheeks, and I heard him say, 
“ Mother! praise God—you’ve come at last.” 
And then I heard, “Oh, my brother!” and I 
saw the head of the beautiful lady bowed 








upon the shoulder of the cripple, his only arm 
clasped around her waist, and a tear falling 
down his cheek.* I learned that they were 
going to a hotel to await a carriage. I pre- 
ceded them, and arrived just in time to see the 
young man with threadbare elbows mount & 
orse, and to hear a bystander say as he hand- 
ed him a whip, “Give him the whip, Harry, 
and he'll take you there in thirty minutes— 
he’s safe and perfectly able.” “1 shall be so 
glad if I can reach there before she is gone,” 
was the reply; and the horse gallo away. 
“If you please, sir, who is that gentleman just 
one ?” said I to the man who was still look- 
ng in the direction of the rider. “ That, sir, is 
Harry B—, a student at B—— College, a min- 
ister’s son, and as noble a fellow as ever the 
Lord put breath into. Poor Harry! he’s about 
to lose his only sister, and he almost worships 
her—they’ve telegraphed him home.” I staid 
an hour at the hotel and learned the following 
facts just as easily as I did those relating to 
rry B——. The plain young woman was an 
orphan who had made her own way in the 
world, was preceptress of a seminary, and “an 
angel every whit of her.” The fine-looking 
gentleman who kissed the venerable lady 
was a clergyman. The beautiful woman 
was his wife; she was the only daughter of 
that noble mother, and the crippled youth was 
her only brother; he had lost his arm and his 
health in the army, and had never been able 
since his return home to travel any distance 
until now. He was on his way to enter the 
Soldier’s College at F——, and the mother was 
ing to make her home at her daughter’s till 

e should complete his.course of study. This 

she did in order to be near him in case he 
should need her care. 

I had studied faces, drawn conclusions, and 
roven them, and had decided that I might 
ust as profitably study nature in the faces of 
uman beings as out of a car window. My 

friend and reader, whom would you prefer to 
be? Or,rather, would you not prefer to be the 
plain school-mistress, the gentleman with the 
threadbare elbows, or even the one-armed 
soldier, rather than the brainless manufacturer 
or the charmless beauty ? x. Y¥. Z 


For Our Doung Folks. 


THE VOYAGE IN THE ARM-CHAIR. 








Ox, pa! dear pa! we've had such a fine game, 
We played at a sail on the sea; 
The old arm-chair made such a beautiful ship, 
And it sailed—oh, as nice as could be. 
We made Mary the captain, and Bob was the boy, 
Who cried, ‘* Ease her,” ‘* Back her,” and “ Slow.” 
And Jane was the steersman who stands at the wheel, 
And I watched the engines below. 
We had for a passenger grandmamma’s cat, 
And as Tom couldn’t pay he went free ; 
From the fireside we sailed at half-past two o'clock, 
And we got to the side-board at three. 
But oh! only think, dear papa, when half way, 
Tom overboard jumped to the floor ; {drowned,”’ 
And thongh we cried out, “‘Tom, come back, don’t be 
He galloped rfght out at the door. 
But pa, dear pa, listen one moment more, 
Till I tell you the end of our sail ; 
From the side-board we went at five minutes past three, 
And at four o’clock saw such a whale ! 
The whale was the sofa, and it, dear papa, 
Is at least twice as large as our ship; 
Our captain called out, “ Turn the ship round about ; 
Oh, I wish we had not come this trip!” 
And we all cried, “‘ Oh, yes, let us get away home, 
And hide in some corner quite snug;” 
So we sailed for the fireside as quick as we could, 
And we landed all safe on the rug. 





FRUITS OF OBEDIENCE. 


“ CHARLIE, come in,—I want you,” said a 
sweet womanly voice to a little boy who was 
playing marbles on the side-walk in front of a 
nice brick house. 

Now Charles was very busy, and in the 
midst of a delightful game. He was as happy 
as could be. To quit his play then was like 
quitting the table when half through dinner. 
Would he obey? , We looked with interest to 
see what he would do. What would you have 
done? 

Charlie replied, “ Yes, mother,” and picking 
up his marbles started off with a smiling face 
and a bounding step up the side yard and in 
at the end door of the house. A fine boy that, 
I thought, as I looked after him. I wonder 
whohe is? What a beautiful thing it must be 
to have a little boy or girl that will mind at 
once, and with a happy, loving heart! I won- 
dered what would become of that boy, and 
wished. to see more of him and learn his 
history. 

I used to walk past that house every week, 
and a!ways thought of that blue-eyed, light- 
haired boy. The thought of him made me 
happy. I saw a great many naughty children. 
Once I spent two or three days in trying to 
find a naughty boy who ran away from his 
home and overwhelmed his parents with grief; 
and when I found him, some one had stolen 
his coat, and hat, and bundle of clothes, and 
all the money he had. Once I chased after a 
truant boy and girl for several hours, and at 
last, late at night, found them in the woods, 
wet through, cold, and frightened almost to 
death. They had disobeyed their mother and 
gone to play instead of going to school, and 
both of them were sick for several weeks in 
consequence of their folly and exposure. A 
boy that minds—he is a jewel. 

I had been in business a year or two, and in 
that time had had several boys; but it was 
next to impossible to find one that would mind. 
At last I was quite out of patience, and I deter- 
mined that I would have no one who could 
not bring the best recommendation and stand 
the closest test. Several applied for the place, 
but no one suited us. At last came a blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired youth of twelve years, with a 
bright, honest face. There was something en- 
gaging in his aspect. Had I seen him before ? 
What is your name ? 

“Charlie Warren, sir. I live in Franklin 
Street. My father is a carpenter, but is lame 
now, and can not work, and I have got moth- 
er’s consent to go into a store, if I can find a 
place.” 

It was the very Charlie whom I had seen 
playing at marbles. I remembered the circum- 

stance, and knew that he would mind. I did 
not need a recommendation for him, but gave 
him the place, and twice as much pay as I had 
promised to give. 

Charlie came to work on Monday morning. 
It seemed hard for him the first week of work, 
but he behayed like aman. The boys in the 
next store came in and made his acquaintance. 
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One morning I heard two of them trying to 
persuade Charlie to go off with them down on 
the wharves in the forenoon and see a boat, 
race that was to come off. “No,” said Char- 
lie, “ mother told me to mind my business, and 
I am paid for staying here, and don’t think it 
right to go off without my employers know- 
ing it.” 

That was a brave word, and I thought more 
of Charlie than ever. wo 

That was ten years ago. He has been with 
me ever since, and proved to be the best clerk 
Lever had. Yesterday we put up a new sign, 
and on it, in large gilt letters, was Charlie’s full 
name. The store is his own. He is now a 
prosperous, promising young man, and if he 
lives will be a rich, honored man. And all 
this because one bright morning he minded his 
mother when she called him. From such lit- 
tle things do great results come. Always 
mind, and it will be always well with you.— 
Ladies’ Repository. 

oo 


HOW HE WON A PLACE. 


“Srr,” said a boy, addressing a man, “do 
you want a boy to work for you ?” 

“No,” answered the man, “I have no such 
want.” 

The boy looked disappointed; at least the 
man thought so, and he asked: “Don’t you 
succeed in getting a place?” 

“T have asked at a good many places,” said 
the boy. “A woman told me you had been 
after a boy—but it is not so, I find.” 

“Don’t be discouraged,” said the man, in a 
friendly tone. 

“Oh! no, sir,” said the boy cheerfully, “ be- 
cause this is a very big world, and I feel cer- 
tain that God has something for me to do in it. 
I am only trying to find it.” 

“Just so, just so,” said a gentleman who 
overheard the talk. “ Come with me, my boy; 
I am in want of somebody like you.” He was 
a doctor; and the doctor thought any boy so 
anxious to find his work would be likely to do 
it faithfully when he found it; so he took the 
boy into his employ, and found him all that he 
desired. 

et ee 


THH LYRE BIRD. 
eT ol 

Tue Lyre Bird is one of the most beautiful 
as well as most singular of the family of sing- 
ing birds. It is a native of New South Wales, 
in Australia, where it is generally known by 
the name of Lyre Pheasant. Only two species 
of the bird are described by the naturalists, and 
their place as a genus has been the subject of 
much dispute among ornithologists. Some 
classify it with the Jnessores, near to thrushes 
and wrens; Cuvier, Davies, and Gray are prin- 
cipal authorities for this opinion; while others, 
basing their conclusions on its general appear- 
ance, its large feet, and scraping habits, refer it 
to the family of Gallinaceous birds. ‘It is 
about as large as a pheasant, and frequents the 
sparsely wooded country in the unsettled parts 
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THE LYRE BIRD 





of New South Wales. Very shy and difficult 
to approach, it shuns the neighborhood of man, 
and is therefore rarely seen even by Australian 
colonists. 

What distinguishes it chiefly from the pheas- 
ant family is its hornbill and musical qualities. 
It possesses the power of imitating the song of 
other birds, and is probably the largest of 
singing birds. The length when full grown is 
about forty-three inches, of which the tail is 
twenty-five; the prevailing color above is 
brownish black, and below grayish brown. 
The male birds possess the splendid tail which 
distinguishes the species, and has suggested the 
name Lyre Bird. There are three kinds of 
feathers in the tail, which are long, and sixteen 
in number. Twelve of these feathers rise from 
an almost straight line in the lower part of the 
back, and spread fan-like with .a slight but 
graceful outward curvature; their slender 
shafts are furnished with delicate filaments, 
more and more distant apart toward the tip. 
The two feathers rising from the middle of the 
tail’s articulation are somewhat longer than 
the rest, pointed on the end, and barbed only 
on the inner edge; while the two exterior 
feathers are broad, and widen toward the end, 
curving inward and outward like an elongated 
8; and both by their opposite position resem- 
ble very closely the form of the ancient lyre. 





The curved part of these feathers is black with 
a narrow white border, and pearl colored 
beneath, with bright reddish spots on the inner 
web. The food of this bird is slugs, beetles, 
and insects, which it finds in the fallen 
leaves. It lives in rocky places overgrown 
with bushes, and builds a nest of moss and 
roots with a dome-shaped roof. The male 
struts and displays his feathers like the pea- 
cock. The engraving gives a very faithful 
representation of this singular bird. 


ae oe 


To THe Press—We acknowledge our obli- 
gations to the newspaper press throughout the 
country for having so generously noticed the 
monthly issues of this JouRNAL. We are in 
competition with no other publication, and 
consequently stand in nobody’s way. We are 
the advocates of no political party, of no clan, 
club, clique, or “ring,” and are therefore free 
to tell the truth, hit whom it may. We claim 
to be human, and therefore like our fellows 
are liable to err; but we sincerely strive to be 
as nearly impartial as possible in the treatment 
of those subjects which have a bearing on so- 
ciety in general. Again we thank those kindly 
disposed editors who are accustomed to speak 
an encouraging word now and then for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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“What Ohey Sap.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other depariments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be inorder. Your “ Best Taovuents” 80- 
licited. Be brief. 





Srans or CHARACTER, REVEAL- 
ED BY ADVERTISERS IN THEIR ADVERTISE- 
MENTS,—That lively little paper, The Inside 
Track, of Chicago, thus hits off the charac- 
ter of advertisers: 

‘A man’s character may often be read in 
his method and style of advertising. The 
modest man never says “‘ I,” seldom “ we,” 
and courts only the custom that can appre- 
ciate modest worth. 

The quiet man wants no heavy display, 
and contents himself with telling of his 
wares in plain Roman. He indulges in no 
spasmodic overflows, but quietly works and 
bides his time. 

The bold advertiser may be seen at a 
glance. He wants a half, or a whole, or 
positively a double column, and means to 
have no one glance at his side of the paper 
without seeing at least his name and busi- 
ness. 

The defiant advertiser deals in huge blank 
spaces, heavy cuts, or colored ink. He 
seeks the margins of newspapers, or be- 
daubs the face of nature with glaring pig- 
ments. If hecan not challenge your admi- 
ration, he is ready to challenge you. 

The impertinent advertiser details the 
information imparted by one simple young 
lady to another concerning the virtues of 
his particular merchandise, and how simple 
young lady No. 2 was convinced, how she 
purchased, and rejoiced over its exact fit- 
ness, 

The impudent man prefaces his adver- 
tisement with “‘ Tremendous Crash,’ or 
“Shocking Revelation,” when he only 
desires to inform you where you can buy 
gingerbread or Peanuts at the lowest mar- 
ket rates. 

The insulting advertiser inverts his card, 
or causes the words “‘ Money to Loan,” to 
stand out prominently in the body of hie 
advertisement, his parpese being anything 
but philanthropic. He perpetrates sells 
upon his readers, and outrages human 
nature by conundrums concerning his 
business. He offere to give away time- 
table cards, and when you call, inveigles 
you into buying some burlesque medicine 
as an equivalent for the favor he does you. 

The indecent advertiser is sach becanse 
such is his character. He should be booted 
out of all public prints without hesitation. 

The hypocritical advertiser attracts your 
attention to an interesting statement of 
some scientific discovery, which, it pres- 
ently appears, is nothing at all compared to 
his efficacious “ Toe-nail Restorer.” 

The spasmodic advertiser believes in 
carrying things with a rush. He showers 
heavily for a week or two, and then lies by 4 
for the effects. 

The pertinacious advertiser never takes 
down his sign. He will have all men read 
of his merchandise, turn which way they 
will. He believes in ‘“* Holdfast” rather 
than in “ Brag," and in his dogged way 
determines to have your custom, and no 
thanks to you either. 

The flashy advertiser offends you with 
slang, reminding you of the mock-auction 
style, where brass jewelry commands a 
positive premium over gold. 

The rascally advertiser is not simply the 
man who vends spurious wares, but who 
also cheats the printer. The comfort is 





that such men get quickly passed around. 





The clownish advertiser is conspicuous 
in his mottled garb, deliberately seeking 
notoriety at the expense of his own self- 
respect—like the fellow on the corner, who 
dresses hi if a la Jap , bedaubs his 
face, and utters a monkey gibberish to in- 
duce the crowd to inspect his worthless 
wares, 

Nearly all these classes find encourage- 
ment in their various ways of extending 
their reputation, but undoubtedly the most 
successful are the quiet, the pertinacious 
and, we are sorry to add, the impudent, 
But no man, whatever his style, can suc- 
ceed who does not advertise and pay for 
it. 





Tue Sauk Rapips Sentinel 
says: “We can not speak too highly of 
this work [Paren. Jour.) It has withstood 
the scoffs of many learned and influential 
men, and now has a position as one of the 
best and most useful periodicals of the 
country. It treats upon all subjects, and is 
pre-eminent as a worker for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind. To do good to others 
seems to be the great object of the work, 
and we heartily wish it success.” 


Currrrut.—The editor of 
the Punxsutawney (what a charming 
neme!) Plaindealer, Jefferson County, 
Penn., has discovered that there is some- 
thiug noticeable in Phrenology, and that 
the organ of that science in this country is 
“not to be sneezed at.” Hear him. 

“ FHRENOLOGICAL JOoURNAL.—We con- 
tinue to receive this most excellent publi- 
cation, and can not recommend it too highly 
to our readers. There are many who will 
not believe in Phrenology as a science, but 
they should read the Journna and become 
convineed. Its illustrations of, and obser- 
vations on, emihent men in this and other 
countries certainly deserve the attention 
of the public; although our head is none of 
the largest nor yet none of the smallest, 
and withal not as round as a ball, yet we 
confess there is something about Phre- 
nology as captivating as a fifty-barrel oil 
well.” ; 


“We call attention to the 
advertisement of the PHrRENoLoeicaL 
JOURNAL in this week's issue. As a jour- 
nal for general and useful information, 
there is none published that is better. It 
does not teach that useful science alone; 
but while that is,as it were, its corner-stone, 
it teaches every other thing useful and 
beneficial to mankind. 

“The JouRNAL has become to us one of 
the necessaries of life. Why so? because 
it is full of whol and delici food, 
food, too, that will never induce mental 
dyspepsia or deprave the mental taste. 

“Let those who would, improve intel- 
lectually, morally, or physically; and if 
you desire to have your manhoed or 
womanhood purified and ennobled, first 
subscribe, then read it caréfully, and, last, 
though not least, practice its instructions.” 
— Cooksville (Tenn.) Times. 





A Goon Ixvestment.—Here 
is what the Plymouth Democrat says of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: “We will 
simply say that if the great mass of readers 
would invest in this work a smal] amount 
of the money usually wasted in many 
magazines of a worthless character, the 
result would be beneficial in the highest 
degree.” 

Tae Prancuerre Mystery. 
Many letters of inquiry are written us for 
further explanations on this very interest 
ing subject. We can not devote more space 
to the matter at present, but will re-open 


the question when we have an. 
communicating, vting 
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Go our Correspondents. 





Questions or “ GeneraL InrerEst” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space togratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
at is better for all inquirers to inclose the re- 
quisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 

An Orper ror Books, Journats, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 





Firr-arms.—In reply to 
questions as to what are the best fire-arms, 
we find that the Winchester Rifle meets 
with the most general approval. This gun 
can be loaded with eighteen charges at a 
time ; it is a single barrel, having a cham- 
ber in which the charges are held. Its 
caliber is 44-100, and its price is $50. There 
are no single shot brecch-loading rifles 
superior to the “* Thunderbolt,’ which has 
been already noticed in this JourRNAL. 
Its caliber is 44, and its price $28, and the 
metallic cartridges—fixed ammunition— 
for this and the Winchester Rifle are worth 
$2 50 per hundred. There is also a breech- 
loading shot-gun made on the same prin- 
ciple as the “Thunderbolt.” In this, a 
shell is loaded, and placed in the gun at 
the breech, as a cartridge. The shell can 
be used as many times as desired. The 
price of this shot-gun is $28; shells, 25 cts. 
each. The Smith & Wesson Revolver is 
said to be the best weapon of its kind. 
There are three sizes—6 shot, 5 shot, and 7 
shot—worth $20, $18, and $15 respectively. 
Any of these may be ordered, at prices 
named, through this office. 


Our PLancuette Mystery 
will soon be revised and reprinted in book 
form. The size and price will be given in 
the next number of the JouRNAL, 


Tue Lirtine Curzis claimed 
to be an original scientific system of 
strength and health culture, co-operative 
and graduated in its application, adapted 
to men, women, and children, harmonious- 
ly developing the human body, making the 
weak strong, and permanently curing 
disease and deformities. It does not claim 
to be a substitute for the daily bath, bread 
and butter, nor for our daily devotions. 
It simply proposes to bring bones, muscles, 
nerves, blood, and breath into healthful 
action. These cures are now established 
in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, etc. The 
latest one opened is by Mr. J. W. Leavitt, 
at 113 Broadway, New York. Look in and 
judge for yourself. —— 


Desatine Socretires.— To 
attempt to give in a few lines a compre- 
hensive outline for the organization and 
conduct of societies would be impossible, 
as rules of order themselves might cover 
several pages of the JournaL. In our 
handy little manual “ How to Talk” is 
given a brief outline on the subject ; and 
that excellent work “Oratory” has an 
Appendix specially devoted to parliament- 
ary rules and proceedings. If you purpose 
to organize a society, the most effective 


method is to call a meeting of those who 
may feel interested, and when the hour 
has come to call them to order, nomi- 
nate one to preside who is conversant 
with the object of the movement and is 
one of its promoters. He, on taking his 
seat, will address the assembly and set 
forth the object of the meeting, and invite 
all present to unite in organizing the 
society. Some one may then move to ap- 
point a committee to draft a constitution 
and by-laws. This, too, may have been 
previously prepared, so that no time may 
be lost in the organization. The consti- 
tation, when presented, is discussed and 
voted on, and if adopted becomes the law 
of the meeting. A list of members will 
then be made ont, including all who desire 
to be unrolled, An election of officers is 
now in order, under the terms of the con- 
stitution, the old chairman retaining his 
seat until the regular one is elected. 
When it is intended to have performances 
of different kinds, as essays, orations, de- 
bates, etc., it is well to appoint a commit- 
tee to draw up a regular order in which 
these will be called for. The society being 
now organized may proceed to business 
or fix the time for the next meeting, and 
adjourn. 


Sewrne Macntnes.— You 
have advertised the “ Wagener” Sewing 
Machine. What is your opinion of it? 

We regard it as a highly desirable article 
for the use of a family. Not long since our 
assistant editor had occasion to look into 
the subject of sewing machines, and his at- 
tention was attracted to that of the Wagener 
Company by its manifest simplicity, neat- 
ness, symmetry, andstrength. One feature 
—hy no means unimportant—is that cach - 
of the working parts is made according to 
a fixed scale, so that when any piece has 
become damaged a new one can be pro- 
cured and fitted by the owner of the ma- 
chine without his being obliged to send 
the whole apparatus to the factory. The 
office of the Company is at 825 Broadway, 
where visitors will receive the most polite 
attention from the lady in charge. 


GotrnamM—ConsTANTINOPLE. 


—“Why is New York uently called 
—* and “‘ what was Gotham liter- 


. “Was ‘Stambonl’ ever the name of 
modern or ancient Constantinople ?"’ 


Answer ist. Gotham was a parish in 
Nottinghamshire, England, which was cel- 
ebrated for the stupidity of its inhabitants. 
Many ing and ludi anecdotes are 
told at the expense of ‘The wise men of 
Gotham.” Gotham was first applied to 
New York in a humorous work called Sal- 
magundi, by Washington Irving, William 
Irving, and James K. Paulding, because 
the inhabitants were such wiseacres. 

2d. Constantinople, also known as Stam- 
boul or Istamboul, was originally called 
Byzantium. In 330 a.p. the Emperor Con- 
stantine made it the capital of the Roman 
empire and called it after his own name, 
Constantinople. 

Quack Docrors.—AZ those 
who advertise specifics for “ indiscreet 
young men, nervous sufferers,” etc., are 
only quacks. Anatomical museums, How- 
ard associations, and the one -man medical 
universities are only traps to catch men 
that they may be poisoned and robbed. 





Tuovcat Rerapinec.—How 
can you explain the fact that I often read 
the thoughts of and anticipate the words of 
others ? 

Ans. In brief, this is a psychological 
power. Some persons have it in a high 
degree, some in a less degree, and all, 





doubtless, in some degree. 
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Mooptngss.— W hat will pre- 
vent fits of moodiness, and from no appar- 
ent reason ? 


Ans. Some persons have a nervous-bil- 
ious temperament, with large Cautiousness 
and small Hope, and when alone and unem- 
ployed are apt to have the blues. Some 
bring on fits of moodiness by overwork- 
ing or overeating, or eating improperly, or 
from excessive social indulgence. There 
are as many causes for depression as there 
are days in the year, and nearly all of them 
are avoidable. 

Mepicat Apvicze WANTED. 
—A young man states one of the causes of 
his infirmity, and asks us to advise him 
through the Jounnat. His own good 
sense should teach him that this is not a 
proper medium for a private prescription. 
He confesses his imprudence—the result 
of ignorance—in early youth, and says: 

I am thin and pale, with pimples on 
my face, especially about my chin and 
month; my usually good memory and 
agility, as well as my spirits, are gone. “I 
am not myself.” Now, what course shall 
I pursue to regain my health? Would 
*‘Helmbold’s Buchu” benefit me? An 
early re y aroma our valuable Jour- 
wat will be looked for anxiously—vEeny 
anxiously—by Yours truly, ots 

Such letters can only be answered pri- 
vately. If the address be sent us, with 
stamp to prepay return postage, our Sps- 
craL List of medical works will be sent, 
from which may be drawn information 
most useful in such cases. 


“Kiterary Rotices. 


[AU works noticed in Tus Purtnoioe 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
apfice, at prices annexed.} 


Tue Amerréan Woman’s 
Home; or, Principles of Domestic 
Science; being a Guide to the Forma- 
tion and Maintenance of Economical, 
Healthful, Beautiful, and Christian 
Homes. Illustrated. By Catherine E. 
Beecher and Harriet 4 Stowe. 
= »p. 500. Price, $2 50, = $5. 

nding on style of binding. Sold 

- y by subscription. New Yor 

Ford & Co. 

Among other topics, the following will 
attract attention: The Care of Personal 
Health; Nursing of the Sick; Articles 
and Conveniences for the Sick; Whole- 
some Food and Drinks; Home Duties 
and Amusements; Hints on Good Cook- 
ing; Clothing; Cleanliness; Economy of 
Time and Expenses ; Management of Ser- 
vants and Young Children; Health of 
Mind; Accidents and Antidotes ; Sewing, 
Cutting, and Mending ; The Care of Yards 
and Gardens; The Care of Parlors, Cham- 
bers, and other Rooms. 

The reading of this work will tend to 
make better wives, mothers, and com- 
panions. In short, if its teachings be fol- 
lowed, it will improve the race. 





Tux Sacrisran’s Hovsenotp. 
A Story of Lippe-Detmold. By the 
gee of * dels ” “ Aunt 

ret’s Trouble, ” ete. With illus- 
tratlo ons by C. C. Bash, _ pp. 158. 
Price, 7% cents. New York: & 
Brothers. 
A popular story, full of spirited illuatra- 
tions, and very handsomely printed. 


He Kyew He Was Rieat. 
By Anthony Trollope. With illustra- 
Pere ae tae Pre Part Il. Octavo. 

» tel = cents. New 
yee arper & Bro’ 


Rdg bey ony eee 
this interesting story will probably want 
to read the second part and conclusion. 
The work is thoroughly illustrated. 





Stents AND SENSATIONS IN 
FRANCE, GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND ; 
or, Experiences 4 an American Journ- 
alist in Europe. By Edward Gould Buf- 
_ author of Clock. — in Ay Gold 

nes,” ~ ot 0, 31 peace. 
Price, $1 50. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 


Travelers who would review their visit 
to these countries, or those who contem- 
plate a visit thereto, should read this 
book; so also should those who have no 
hope of traveling. From this handy 
volume, written by one of the best ob. 
servers and raciest of writers, one may 
get a vast amount of useful knowledge in 
a small compass and at a small cost. 


Frvz Acres Too Mucn. A 
Truthful Elucidation of the Attractions 
of the Country, and a careful considera- 
tion of the Queition of Profit and Loss 
as involved in Amateur Farming, with 
much Valuable Advice and Instruction 
to those about purchasin ng Js large or small 
-—~ in the Rural Dist Robert 

Rosevelt, author of “ Game Fish of 
North America,” “ neg ane. 
ay 80. New York: Ei tee 
clot ce, oe or! r 
& Brothers. 


A capital thing for our young would-be 
farmers who have had no experience in 
the growing of crops. The reading of this 
work as a preliminary to rural life would 
save thousands of dollars, years of time, 
and many days and nights of mental agony, 
ill temper, bad thoughts, and wicked 
words. Indeed, everybody may read the 
book with pleasure and profit. 


Srretron. A Novel. By 


Henry Kingsley, author of “ Hetty,” 

“ Geoffrey Ham ce. ” “ Ravenshore,” etc. 

144 pages. Paper. Price, 40 cents. 
3 New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Imagination is the capital on which 
many modern writers do a large business, 
and the author of the above is no excep- 
tion to the rule. A story, only a story, 
yet a good one, 


Women’s Surrrace; The Re- 
form Against os a Horace Bash- 
Ws 12mo, Cloth. _ Price, 

New ee; Charles Scribner & 
+R, 

Much is now said on this subject, and 
the end of the discussion is not yet reached. 
If it be trath, God has so written it with 
His signature in the nature of woman ; and 
if it be not thus written, it will have but 
an ephemeral existence. When God so 
signifies, let mankind beware lest they err 
against truth. 

Dr. Bushnell writes very kindly, though 
in his usually logical and graceful manner, 
under the following headings: The Ques- 
tion Stated; No Right of Suffrage Abso- 
lute in Man or Woman ; Woman not Cre- 
ated or Called to Govern; Scripture Doc- 
trine Coincides ; Subtile Mistakes of Feel- 
ing and Argument ; The Report of History ; 
Probable Effects ; Prospects and Possibili- 
ties of Woman. 


Turee Seasons In EvRoOPEAN 
Vineyarps. Treating of Vine Culture; 
Vine Disease and Its Cure ; Mo ag Mak- 
ing and Wines, Red and Wine 
Drinking as Affecting Heatth and itorals 


- B. bag Pric = oe, $1 BO New Xork ay 

per ver & Bro 

Mr. Flagg ‘is a ‘very close observer, and 
he has the ability to write down his obser- 
vations for the instruction of others. 
Every one interested in vine growing and 
ee making may read this work with 


Berania’ s Manvar—A 
Correction. In our notice of this work— 
July number—we erroneously stated the 
price to be $1 50. It should have been $2, 
as given on the first page of cover. 





Prostematic CHARACTERS. 
A Novel. By “me > Spi a 
From the German. By Prof. le De 
Vere. Author's Wiition. 12mo. Cloth, 
pp. 507. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
This book was evidently written by one 

who has studied characters as problems 
or enigmas, and consequently the charac- 
ters described are very dissimilar and the 
characteristics very expressive, thus ren- 
dering the reading almost a fascination 
from beginning to end. But what is the 
object of the work? If simply to enter- 
tain, it is a success. 


EXETER Hau. . 
pee. 


New ork: 

pany. 

Many subjects are here touched upon, 
the reading of which will amuse the reader 
whether he coincides or not with the views 
of the author. The account of “ Yankee 
Sam” in England is suggestive of old 
times. The question in the title, “ What 
is Truth?” is still open. 

The anonymous author announces his 
work in the following modest and slightly 
sensational words: 


The most Startling and Interesting Work 
of the Day. Every stian, ev ——_ 
a eS Ske’ ptic, and every 

- every B Ruler ond States. 
man, every Teache and Reformer, and 
every Woman in the land should have a 


of this extraordinary book. Astound- 
ing incidents and revelations for all. 


A Theological 
“What is Trath ?”” ‘on 


Paper. Price, 
The A American pies =. 


ctave, 


CoACHMAKERS’ ? INTERNATIONAL 
Journat. J. D. Ware, Editor, etc. 
—— Price, $3 a year; 35 cents 
anum 


The late numbers of this excellent 
“trade” magazine fully maintain the ad- 
vanced position which it assumed in the 
beginning for usefulness in the line of in- 
dustry of which it is a literary represent- 
ative. 


Aun’s New PRActTIcaL AND 
Easy Metnop oF LEARNING THE GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE; with Pronunciation. 
By J. C. Oehischlager. Revised Edition. 

ew York: E. Steiger.. 8vo. Price, $1. 


Abn’s well-known and unsurpassed 
“Method of Learning French” is a tes- 
timonial in behalf of that author’s felicitous 
treatment of text-books on language, which 
need be merely mentioned to impress the 
intelligent reader favorably for thts Ger- 
man instructor. Beginning with analyses 
of the elementary sounds of the German 
pronunciation, this volume proceeds by 
slow degrees to unfold the intricacies of 
that Teutonic tongue. Numerous exercises 
for reading and writing are introduced to 
illustrate each rule or feature, and the aim 
of the author to make his book a practical 
one is manifest on every page. The begin- 
ner can not find a better text-book than 
this. 

Tue American WorkMAN 
(Weekly and Monthly) is the only exclusive 
advocate of Trades Unions and Labor Re- 
form printed in the English language in 
the Eastern States. Send for sample to 
3734 Cornhill, Boston. 


Vanity Farr A Novel 
Withont a Hero. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray, author of “The Newcomes,” 
“ Pendennis,” “The Virginians,” “ Ad- 
ventures of Philip,” “Henry Esmond,” 
“Roundabout Papers,” “The Four 
Georges,” etc. With illustrations by the 
author. 332 pages,octavo. Paper. Price, 
50 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


author's works. Among which the above 
are very popular. 


Tue Newcomers. Memoirs 
of a Most Respectable Family. Edited by 
Arthur Pendennis, Esq. By William 
Makepeace Thackeray, author of “ Vanity 
Fair,” “The Virginians,” “The Four 
Georges,” etc. With illustrations by the 
author. Paper, octavo. 202 pages. Price, 
7% cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tue Vriremians. A Tale 
of the Last Century. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray, author of “‘ Vanity Fair,” 
etc. With illustrations by the author. 
Price, 75 cents. 411 pages,octavo. Paper. 
New York: Harper & ] & Brothers. 


LEONORA CasaLont; or, The 
Marriage Secret. By T. Adolphus Trollope, 
author of ‘Gemma, a Tale of Love and 
Jealousy ; “ Beppo, the Conscript,” etc. 
etc. Price, $1 75 in cloth, or $1 50 in 
paper; pp. 311, 12mo, in uniform Library 
Edition. Price, $1 %%. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

A story such as novel readers will de- 
your with avidity. —— 


Lreprncotr’s Macazine for 
July begins a new volume, and also opens 
with Chapter I. of Anthony Trollope’s new 
novel, *‘ The Vicar of Bullhampton.” An 
article on the “ Art of Getting to Sleep” 
is one of the attractive features. 


Tut Newcomes. Memoirs 
of a Most Respectable Family. Edited by 
Arthur Pendennis, Esq. Household Edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, 551 pages. Price, $1 25. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


Tue History or PENDEN- 
wis. His Fortunes and Misfortunes, His 
Friends and His Greatest Enemy. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. Household 
Edition. Octavo, cloth, 524 pages. Price, 
$1 2. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

Handsome volumes. Household Edition. 
Uniform with those of Dickens and Reade. 
Published at a price whichscan leave little 
margin for profit. 

RuDIMENTS OF THE GERMAN 
Lanevace. Exercises in Pronouncing, 
Spelling, and Translating. By Dr. F. 
Ahn, American Edition. Improved and 
enlarged. New York: E. Steiger. Price, 
35 cents. 


Manvat OF THE GERMAN 
Lanevacs. By W. Grauert. First Part. 
New York: E. Steiger. Price, 40 cents. 

These works furnish an outline of the 
German and are valuable to the 
student for their simplicity and clearness. 
The publisher deserves much commenda- 
tion for placing such excellent instruction 
books within the means of the poorest. 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
»Jrom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


Tue Latse anv Irs Uses; or, Instruc- 
tion in the Art of Turning Wood and 
Metal. Including a Description of the most 
Modern Appliances for the Ornamentation 
of Plane and Carved Surfaces ; with an Ap- 

in which is described an entirely 
novel form of Lathe for Eccentric and 
Rose Engine Turning ; a Latheand Planing 
Machine combined, and other valuable 
matter relating to the Art. Copiously 
illustrated. Crown, 8vo. $7 50. 

Tus Pactric Rartnoap Oren ; How to 
Go; What to See. By 8. Bowles. 18mo, 











pp. 122. Cloth. 35 cents. 
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Two Years Berore THe Mast. By 
R. H. Dana, Jr. New edition, with addi- 
tions. 16mo, pp. 470. Cloth. $1 75. 

History oF Crviuization. By A. Dean. 
Vol. 3. 8vo, pp. 508. Cloth. $4 50. 

Roginson Crusox. By Daniel Defoe. 
With Memoir. 18mo, pp. 308. Edinburgh 
print. Cloth. % cents. 

ImproveD MopEerN Pocket Dictionary 
or Frencu anp Eneuisn, for Travelers 
and Students. By F. E. A. Gase. New 
edition, with Additions and Corrections. 
24mo, pp. 647. Cloth. $1 50. 

Gumpses or Preasant Homes. By a 
Member of the Order of Mercy. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 236. Cloth. $1 75. 


Publisher's Department. 


Ovr Agent in London, Mr. 
James Burns, has removed from No. 1 
Wellington Road, Camberwell. His new 
address is No. 15 Southampton Row, 
Bloomsbury Square, Holborn, W. C., 
London. Mr. Burns keeps a stock of our 
book publications on hand, and supplies 
subscribers with the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. —_ 

Make Ur Civuss Now.— 
Some may suppose that cluds for the Jour- 
NAL can not be raised at this season of the 
year; but that this is not the case is proven 
by the large subscription lists we from 
time to time receive for the year com- 
mencing with the July number. When de- 
sired, we can still furnish back numbers to 
January. A list of eighty-four names from 
Pottstown, Pa., has Just come to hand. 
It was raised for the benefit of the Baptist 
Sunday-school of that place. The premium 
due for this club is a fine Mason & Hamlin 
organ, which they could not have bought 
for less than $150. There is not a Sunday- 
school in the country that could not have 
one of these fine instruments almost with- 
out cost and with but little effort. Let the 
superintendent take the matter in hand, 
and have it announced to the congregation 
by thc pastor, as it was in the above case, 
and there can be little doubt as to the 
result. And all the subscribers will feel at 
the end of the year that they have received 
their money's worth in the literature of the 
JournaL. A little faith, a little push and 
perseverance will secure the end desired, 
Try it. Try rr Now. 








Messrs. Fern & Dvrrer, 
of 702 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, are 
supplying Pennsylvanians with the best 
temperance literature. They also keep a 
stock of our phrenological works on hand. 


Scrence — Art — Mrcnan- 
1sm!—We have a comprehensive list with 
prices of all the principal works on the 
chief industries of the world. Besides the 
following, the list embraces works on agri- 
culture, commerce, and the natural sciences 
generally. 

Machinery and Draughting, Architecture, 
Bookbinding, Building, Cabinet Making, 
Calico Printing, Chemistry, Confectionery, 
Cotton Spinning, Tanning and Currying, 
Daguerreotyping, Dyeing, Civil and Me- 
chanical Engineering, Guide for Founders, 
Gas Making, Gun Cotton, Hydraulics, In- 
venting, Iron Manufacturer, Marble Work- 
er, Manures, Mathematics, Metallurgy and 
Mining, Miller and Millwright, Mode! Cal- 


Soils, Specifications of Works, Stair Baild- 
ing, Steam Engine Surveying, Tin, Sheet 





Tron, and Copperplate Working, Turning, 
Varnishing, Weaving, Worsted and Yarns, 
and hundreds more. 

Copies of this Catalogue, which contains 
seventy-two octavo pages, will be sent by 
return post on receipt of two three-cent 
stamps. Address 8S. R. Weuxs, 489 Broad- 
way, New York. —— 


Gatw’s Purenotogy.—We 
can furnish a single set of Gall’s works in 
French, an old edition, somewhat worn, 
Bearing date of 1825, in five vols., for $20. 
This is the only set we know of, and the: 
English edition is becoming very scarce 
Address this office. —— 


Toot Cuest Premirums.— 
We continue to have calls for these most 
useful articles. We now offer Tue Gen- 
TLEMAN's Toot CuEst. Containing eighty 
different tools; weight 65 Ibs. Price $35 
at the factory. This chest will be sent to 
those who send a club of twenty new sub- 
scribers at $3 each. 

Tue Youtn’s Toot Cuest. Containing 
sixty-two different tools; weight 45 Ibs. 
Price $25. This chest will be sent for a 
club of fifteen new subscribers at $3 each. 

Tae Boy's Toot Cuest. Containing 
forty-four different tools; weight 30 Ibs. 
Price $15. This chest will be sent for a 
club of ten new subscribers at $3 each. 

The chests will be sent by exprese on 
receipt of the prescribed list of subscribers 
by the publisher of this Journat. 


Wepiock.—Two Editions 
of this new work have just been published. 
One is in plain style and sells at $1 50; the 
other is in fine gilt binding—for a holiday 
or a presentation book—and sells at $2. 
The book is every way appropriate for the 
drawing-room center-table. What can be 
more suitable for a young gentleman to 
present to a young lady? Indeed, we 
think all husbands and wives will be the 
better for reading it. 


Tue celebrated Sterlin 
Spool Cotton is sold by Messrs. Stuart 
Co. See advertisement in another place. 





Personal, 





Pav pE CassaGnac, a Paris 
editor, is a bright example of moral and 
physical endurance. He has been openly 
stigmatized as a liar fiye hundred times; 
has been spit on in the street seven times ; 
has been tweaked by the nose four times, 
and horsewhipped four times, and still 
lives to make his glory known. 


W. L. Barry, of Lebanon, 
Tenn., is said to be the oldest printer in 
the United States. He is eighty-nine years 
of age, and still employed in the composing 
room of the Lebanon J/eraid, where he can 
set his four thousand-eme a day with com- 
parative ease. He was a printer in the 
days of the first President of the Republic. 


Dr. Tray has removed his 
office from 95 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
to 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. His 
“Hygiene Home” is at Florence Heights, 
N. J., where he may be addressed. 


Perer Cartwricar, the re- 
nowned pioneer preacher, who is now 
closing his fiftieth year as presiding elder 
in the Methodist Church, and the sixty- 
sixth year of his regular ministry, will 
have a jubilee entertainment given him by 
the ministers of the Illinois Conference, at 
Lincoln, during their session in Septem- 
ber next. 





Rev. Mr. Ricwarpson, of 
Washington, Ohio, is probably the oldest 
living American clergyman, yet he appears 
by no means superannuated ; for although 
106 years of age, he walks five miles on 
Sundays and preaches a sermon. 


Miss Epmon1a Lewis, the 
colored sculptor, has lately returned from 
Rome, where she studied and labored at 
the block for four years. She has com- 
pleted several pieces in marble which are 
very creditable. Among her works in 
plaster, busts of Charlotte Cushman and 
Longfellow are worthy of mention, for 
fidelity of portraiture and artistic finish. 
Miss Lewis deserves encofiragement. 








General Items. 





How to PURCHASE A 
CiroTHes Wrincer.—In purchasing a 
clothes wringer we prefer one with cog- 
wheels, as they greatly relieve the rubber 
rolls from strain that would otherwise oc- 
cur, and add much to the durability of the 
machine. The next point is to see that the 
cog-wheels are so arranged as not to fly 





apart when a large article is passed be- | 
tween the rollers. It matters not whether | which could te relied. on for accuracy hes 


, been regarded next to impossible. But the 


the cog-wheels are on one end or both ends 
of the shaft; if large articles disconnect 
them, they are entirely useless. This is 
very important, for as the larger the arti- 
cle the greater the strain, therefore if the 


cog-wheels separate so as to disconnect, | 


they are of no service when most needed. 
We have taken some pains to examine the 
various wringers, and much prefer the 
“Universal” as lately improved, because 
it has long and strong gears (Rowell’s 
Patent Double Gear), and is the only 


ing the cog-wheels from separating so far 
as to lose their power.—New England 
Farmer. oe 

Tae Hyerran Home is the 
title of a well-conducted “ Water-cure” 


j 


situated on the eastern slope of Cushion © 


Mountain, Wernersville, Penn. The re- 
gion of Wernersville is one of the most at- 
tractive and healthful districts in the Key- 
stone State, and the institution now no- 
ticed occupies one of the finest sites over- 
looking the Lebanon Valley. The present 
conductors of the “ Home,” Messrs. Brown 
& Middlekauff, have striven to make it a 
desirable place for the invalid, or those 
seeking a comfortable summer residence. 
It has been lately refitted and furnished, 
and the liberal natural advantages of the 
place converted to the best uses for the 
treatment, comfort, and convenience of 
boarders. The scenery about the ‘‘ Home” 
is exceedingly picturesque. From the 
piazza one easily discerns the city of Read- 
ing, more than eight miles distant, while 
with a glass in clear weather the Delaware 
Water Gap, forty miles away, looms up. 
Admirerg of fine landscape, pure, invigo- 
rating air, and good, healthful, generous 
fare will find in Wernersville a place fully 
up to their wishes. 

Wuere tro Epvucate Your 
Daveuters,—The following announce- 
ment explains itself: 

Famity Scuoon ror Grais.—The Fall 
term of Miss Bescuer’s family school for 
girls, at Norwalk, Conn., will commence 
on the first Monday in September. A full 


vantages offered in the department of the 





Fine Arts are unquestionably superior. It 
is designed to render the school in all its 
departments second to none. 

Physica) culture will receive appropriate 
attention, and the social element will be 
developed in the society of the cultivated 
and refined. Scholars will be under the 
pastoral charge, and attend the church des- 
ignated by parents. 

The town of Norwalk as a location for a 
school is uneurpassed, combining by its 
proximity to New York the advantages of 
city and country. For terms address Miss 
BEECHER as above. —— 

Tue BookKEEper’s New As- 
SISTANT.—Toilers in nearly every branch 
of mechanical industry have been infinitely 
relieved of some of the severest drudgery 
connected with their callings by inge- 
niously adapted contrivances, but the ac- 
countant has all the while labored among 
the brain-wearying and tedions entries and 
calculations of the counting-room with 
scarcely a hope that his intellectual opera- 
tions could be materially assisted by any 
«mechanical device. In the department of 
“footing,” which constitutes the most 
troublesome part of a book-keeper's duties, 
the need of some mechanical contrivance 
has been most appreciated, and at the same 
time the production of such a contrivance 


problem has been solved. A machine has 
been invented which is simple in its phi- 
losophy and in operation “‘ sure as fate." 
This machine is known as “ The Adder,” 
and is the invention of Mr. C. H. Webb, a 
gentleman well known ‘in literary circles. 
The manner of working it is very simple, 
and easily learned; it is cheap and easily 
portable, and saves all the trouble and 
chance of mistake in making the number- 


wringer with “patent stop” for prevent- | less and tedious additions which most 


kinds of business require, An accountant 
has but to see it and use it alittle to declare 
it an indispensable accessory in every office 
where a set of account books is kept. 
Address Mesers. E. P, Dutton & Co., 713 
Broadway, New York, for circular and par- 
ticulars, — 

Crercrmen, Lawyers, Av- 
THons, Reporters, and others in need of 
manuscript paper, should see advertisement 
in this number of new styles of writing 
papers. A trial will prove that it is 
superior to any other in use, 


Drawinc Lessons. — Miss 
C. B. Cogswell, formerly of the New York 
School of Design for Women, will ‘give 
evening lessons in the desirable art of 
Drawing. Her terms are very moderate. 
Residence, Lafayette Av., near Tompkins 
Av., Brooklyn. ae 

Insurancre.—The secretary 
of the American Popular Life Insurance 
Company sends us the report of the busi- 
ness done by that Company during the past 
year. The exhibit is very satisfactory for 
an undertaking so young. Parties who 
may wish to examine thie report, and 
otherwise look into the methods of insur- 
ing life which this Company pursues, may 
address the secretary, Mr. F. Shonnard, 
419 and 421 Broadway. 


Topacco Cure.—A new 
preparation, claiming to be an efficient 
specific in assisting tobacco users to gct 
rid of their pernicious indulgence with the 
narcotic, is warmly recommended by the 
Methodist, a \eading religious newspaper 
of New York. It is called “ Dr. Burton’s 
Antidote for Tobacco.” 

Good news to the poor victims of a 
loathsome weed! But can an inveterate 
habit be broken up in a short time? 












































Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 





Hyatentc Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compreseed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 


Mus. E. Dr La Verone, M.D 


“9 
325 Ape._pul Street, BRooKLYN. t 








PLancuetrre.—In answer to 
many inquiries from our subscribers as to 
“ Planchette,” we give below price list. 


No. 0.—A good substantial board... .$1 00 


No. 1.—A superior Planchette with 
New Patent Wheel...............«. 
No. 2.—With improved Pentagraph 
wheel, highly polished..............3 00 
No. 3.—India Rubber, a non-conduc- 
tor and a beantiful board, the best 
Planchette made..............+.s00. 400 
No. 4.—Plate Glase, an exquisite 
board—the writing can be seen as it 
MOVES AIONZ.... «22+ sceecceesseesves 8 00 
We will procure and send any of the 
above, at the prices named. If sent by 
mail, 50 cents extra for postage. Address, 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


1 50 





Adbertisements, 

[Announcements for this or the ng 
apartment must reach the eenors by the 
1st of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, SO cents a line, or $0 a column.) 





Household Blessings.— 
Usion Wasuine Macutne AND WRINGER 
admitted to be the best and most durable 
in the market. Warranted to wash per- 
fectly without soaking. rubbing, or boiling, 
and will eave its cost in six months, 

Warp's AMERICAN MANGLE, for ironing 
clothes without beat—for band or steam 
power—a perfect treasure in a laundry. 

Fiutine Macutnes with the latest im- 
provements, Fluting Scissors, Sad Irons, 
and other laundry articles. Clothes-dryers, 
Wringere of all kinds. J. WARD & CO., 
No. 31 (formerly No. 23) Cortiandt-et., N. Y. 

C2" Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Send for circulars. Aug. 2. 


. j 

Christian Leader (late 
“Tue Ampassapor™), a Universalist 
Family Paper, Rev. Geo. H. Emerson ed- 
itor, will iseved Jannary 1, 1869, and 
contain sermons from Rev. E. H. Chapin, 
D.D., and others. It will also contain 
articles from the best writers in the de- 
nomination. 

It means to be a “live paper” for men, 
women, and children, of interest for the 
home, the shop, or the journey. 

Mrs. C. A. Soule, editor of the “ Guiding 
Star,” will have charge of the Children’s 
Department. Terms, $2 50 4 year, in ad- 
vance. Address WILLIAM H, HARRIS, 
Christ‘an Leader, 119 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


Books by Return Mail,— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper. sent » Ts return 

ices, All 








rato Post.” at blishers’ why. it 
works on renoloxy, iy. Hy- 
drwpathy, A . Medicine, Mechani 








Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Encyclopedias, 
and on the Natural Sciences. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Should Not Marry. 


Now Ready, a New and Useful Work for Young People. 


wEenoDiuiocH; 
Or, The Right Relations of the Sexes—Who Should and Who 
A Scientific Treatise. 
250 pages, plain niuslin, price, $1 50; in fancy gilt binding, $2. 
By S. R. Wetts, 389 Broadway, New York. 


One Vol. 12mo, 








Among the subjects treated are the following: Marriage a Divine 
Institution ; Qualifications for Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; 
Motives for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity—of Cousins, when 
Justifiable ; Conjugal Selection—Affinities; Courtship—Long or Short; 
Duty of Parents; Marriage Customs and Ceremonies of all Nations ; 
Ethics of Marriage ; Second Marriages, are they Admissible ; Jealousy— 
Its Cause and Cure; Separation and Divorce—Causes; Celibacy— 
| Ancient and Modern; Polygamy and Pantagamy; Love Signs in the 


| Features—Physiognomy—and How to Read Them; Sensible Love 
| Letters—Examples; The Poet’s Wife; The Model Husband and the 
| Model Wife—their Mutual Obligations, Privileges, and Duties; The 


; | Poetry of Love, Courtship, and Marriage—Being a Practical Guide to all 
- | the Relations of Harry WEpDLocK. 


| Here are some of the contents, compiled from the Index, which give a 
| more definite idea of its scope and objects : Ss 


The Social Affections;: 


| Adhesiveness and Amativeness; Right 


Renewal of Af- | 
fection ; Inordinate Affection ; Function of | 


Age to Marry; Difference in Age; Admi- | 


| ration not Love: Addresses Declined, 
| How to Do It; The Bible on Marriage; 
| Matrimonial Bargains; H. W. Beecher on 
Marriage; True Beanty; Conjugality ; 
Celibacy and Health ; Celibacy and Crime ; 
Mrs. Child on Marrying for Money; Mar- 

| riage of Cousins ; Case of Singular Consan- 
| guineous Marriage; Facts in Relation to 
Consanguineous Marriage—when Permis- 
| sible; w of Conjugal Selection ; Conju- 
Harmony ; Conjugal Resemblances of 
Iusbands and Wives; Mental Congeniali- 
ty; Pleasure of Courtship; Courting Vis- 
| its ; Charity ; Confidence in Love ; Duty of 
| Cheerfulness ; Woman's Constancy ; Cher- 
| ry Ripe; Laws and Remedy for Divorce; A 
Woman's Opinion of Divorce ; Don’t Marry 
|a Drunkard; Drifting; Education as a 
| Matrimonial Qualification should be Simi- 
| lar in Both; Economy a Duty ; Etiquette of 
| Long = pee pt Ellen Jones’ Love Af- 
| fair; Falling in Love; Forbearance; Mrs. 
Gleason on vorce; Whom Great Men 
Marry; Girls of the Period; Health as a 
| Matrimonial Qualification; Housekeep- 
ing; Good Habits Essential; Extrava- 
| gant Habits; How to Fall in Love and 
|} to Win Love; Honeymoon; The Model 
Husband; A Word to Husbands; Love 
of Home Duties; Home, How to Make 
; Mutual Help; Conjugal Har- 
oll of Honor; Hotel and Clab 
| Life; Inhabitivenees; Industry as a 
| Matrimonial Qualification; How Jenny 
was Won; Terrible Effects of Morbid 
Jealousy ; Its Cause and Cnre; John 
| Anderson my Joe; Juliet’s Confession ; 
Kisses ; Kate's Proposal; Kiss Me Softly ; 
Parental Love, How to Win it and How to 
Control it—Not to be Ashamed of it; 
Declarations of Love; Romantic Love; 
Second Love; Signs of Love; Is it Un- 
changeable ? Love-Affairs—Shonld Parents 
Interfere? Love-Letters; Love Story ; 
Love Song; Congratala Letter; Little 
Things; i = Seasons ; Its me ay = A 
Laura My Darling; Lucy; Early Mar- 
riage among the Ancients; Motives for 





it; Marriage of Consanguinity, why Un- 
happy? International Marriage ; ar- 
riage Customs; Ma Defined ; Its 
Legal Aspects; Marriage Ceremonies in 
the Episcopal Church, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, Greek Church, Jewish, 
ply Marriage Exhortation ; Marriage 
rayer: Marriage Hymne; Ethics of Mar- 
riage; Health and Marriage; Marriage Max- 
ims; Hasty Marriages; Morganatic Mar- 
riages; Marrying for a Home, for Money, 
for Love, for Beauty ; Right Motive for 
Marrying; Too Much Marrying; Advice 
to the Married; Man and Woman Con- 
trasted; Moral Principles; Case of Mary 
Smith ; Monogamy Defined ; Matrimonial 
Fidelity ; Matrimonial Politeness; Legal 
Rights of Married Women ; The Mormon 
System ; Sir James Mackintosh ; Modesty ; 
Man’s Requirements; The Maiden's 
Choice; Letters of Napoleon; Rev. John 
Newton to his Wife; Neatness; Testi- 
mony of an Old Maid; Testimony of an 
Old helor; Parental Love; Know 
of Physiology Essential; Opinions of 
Physiologists; Social Position; When to 
Pop the Question ; Ancient Poly; y De- 
fined ; e Perfectionists; A Brepoeal ; 
Dictates of Passion; Pan y Defined 
at Oneida; Plain, but Plighted; Meddling 
Relatives; Roll of Honor; Conju Re- 
semblances ; Physical and Mental 
ness; Social Endowments; Conjugal Se- 
lection; Scriptural Injunctions; Facts 
teett Sqursiane iA snatoe aa 
tion ; e ers; Single- 
ness; Sealing; Mrs. If. T. Stone to Cousin 
Anna’s Bean; Something to Do; Vil 
Wedding in Sweden; Temptations of the 
Uneeaed: Hereditary Taints; Tempera- 
ment; Trifling; Too Much to Do; The 
Largess of Thy Love; May Women Make 
Love; A Woman's poy on: Lesson for 
Wives ; woes, ifts; This World; 
Were I but His Own Wife; The Wish; 
Wife and I; Yes, How a Lady Said It; 
Plain Talk with a Young Man; Soliloquy 
a Young Lady, and much more of the 
same general tenor, coveri! the whole 
ground of Marriage, or the Right Relations 
of the Sexes. A beautiful Gift-Book. Ap- 
propriate for every center-table. 





A Library for Lecturers, Speakers, and Others. 





Every Lawyer, Cle 
who desires to be 


rgyman, Senator, Congr 
informed and posted on the Rules 


, Teacher, Debater, Student, etc., 
and Regulations which govern Pub- 


lic Bodies, as well as those who desire the best books on Oratory, and the Art of Public 
Speaking, should provide himself with the following small and carefully selected Library : 


The Indispensable Hand-Book....... 
Oratory, or the Extemporan’s §) 
The Right Word in the Right Place.. 7% 
The American Debater............... 


prices affixed. Address SAM 


The Exhibition Speaker............. $1 50 
Cushing's Manual of Parlia. Practice. 5 
The ture of the Voice and Action. : Kod 

‘1% 


2 00 | Treatise on Punctuation............. 


| One copy of each sent by express, on receipt of 
LR. WEL 
* 


at SS sea mayen 





Food and Diet, a Practical Treatise.—With Observations 


on the Dietetical 


M.D., F. 
Table of Contents and new 
389 Broadway, New York. 


men, suited for Disordered States of the Di 
acconnt of the Dietaries of some of the Principal Metropolitan a 
for Wort Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. J 
S., and L.S. Edited by Omantes A. Lez, M.D. Octavo, 
Index complete. Muslin, $1 75. 8. R. 


ive and an 
other Retebitsheneaes 
ONATHAN 


818 pp., with 
Weis, Publisher, 
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Degraaf & Taylor, Fur- 
niture, Carpets, and Mattresses. Whole- 
sale and Retail. Manufactory and Ware- 
rooms, 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, 
130 and 132 Hester Street (connected under 
one roof), We have now on hand the 
largest stock of entirely new patterns and 
designs for furnishing houses throughout 
ever offered by one house in the city, and 
at a great reduction in price. 

Our Carpet DEPARTMENT is under the 
superintendence of H. 8. BARNES, who is 
well and favorably known to the public, 
having been a long time with Sloane & Co., 
in Broadway, and for the last four years 
with Lord & Taylor. Our Stock of Car- 
pets is entirely new and well-selected, this 
branch having been just added to our busi- 
ness, 

The Marrress DEPARTMENT is entirely 
under our supervision, all being made on 
the premises. Every Mattress guaranteed. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public 
Halls, and Private Houses furnished 
throughout, at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Palaces of the People’s 
Line on the Hudson River were furnished 
by us. 

PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 

Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our 
Stores. Entrance 87 & 80 Bowery. Aug.3t. 





$1 00. THE 


HOUSEHOLD: 


A Practical Journal, especially devoted to 
the interests of the 
AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 
Containing articles by experienced Honse- 
keepers, upon all matters pertaining to 

home life and domestic economy. 

This popular monthly has recently been 
enlarged to twenty pages, quarto size, and 
no pains will be spared to make it the hest 
Family Journal in the country. 

Its departments include the Veranda, the 
Drawing-Room, the Dressing-Room, the 
Library, the Conservatory, the Nursery, 
the Dispensary, the Kitchen, and the Par- 
lor, with practical hints and suggestions 
appropriate to each. 

~ ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 

Agents wanted, to whom a liberal com- 
mission will be allowed. 

SenpD For Specrwen Cory FREE. 

Address, GEO. E. CROWELL, 
Aug. It. Brattleboro, Vt. 


$1 00. 





Text-Book of Temperance, 
BY DR. F. R. LER, F.8.4., $1 50. 

This book, just published, is divided 
into the following parts: 

1. Temperance as a Virtue. 

2. The Chemical History of Alcohol. 

3. The Dietetics of Temperance. 

4. The Patho! of Intemperance. 

5. The Medical Question. 

6. Temperance in relation to the Bible. 

& The Na ti 1 Q 

e Nationa’ mestion and the 
Remedy. 

9. The Philosophy of Temperance. 

It is one of the most complete Text- 
Books ever published. There are ques- 
tions at the bottom of the page, making it 
valuable and convenient as a study-book, 
which should be in every schoo! and. family 
in America. Address 


J. N. STEARNS 
Aug.1t. 172 William St., New York. 





of Rev. Henry 


8. R. WELLS, of the 
PSO: 





tch alike on both is the only 
SHUTTLE 'HINE in the 

market sold for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user 
are wy tr prosecution and a 
A HENDERSON & GO. Cleveland O. 3 
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Great Improvement in 
Crusnine aND Grinpine.— To Miners, 
TIronmasters, Manufacturing Chemists, 
Superphosphate makers, Bone Grinders, 
Dye-wood workers. ete. 

E. P. BAUGH’S 
Patent Sectional Crushing aud Grinding 
Mills for reducing to peers, Re Rocks, Ores, 
Slag. nes, Logwood, and all kinds of 
Mineral Guanos, and other tough and hard 
substances. 
For illustrated cirenlars addrees 
IGH & SONS, 
it. 20 S. Del. Avenue, Philadelphia. 


The Temperance Speaker, 
just published by the National Temper- 
ance Society, edited by J. N. Stearns, 

This book contains 288 pages of Declama- 
tions and Dialogues, suitable for Sunday 
and Day-schools, Bands of Hope, and Tem- 
perance Organizations. It consists of 
choice selections of Prose and Poetry. both 
new and old, from the Temperance orators 
and writers of the country. many of which 
have been written expressly for this work. 
It should be in the hands of every friend of 
Temperance. Price %5 cents. Address 

. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
it. 172 William Street, New York City. 


Why Use Dull Scissors ?— 
when 2% cents will buy Jacon’s Famriy 
Saarprener. Indorsed by Mrs. Stowe’s 
Hearth & Home, and ladies everywhere. 
Sent, post-paid, for price. Great induce- 
ments toagents. SOUTHWICK & HAST- 
INGS, Worcester, Mass. 


Bones Wanted.—The High- 
est Cash prices paid for all kinds of Bones. 
BAUGH & SONS, 
It. 20 S. Del. Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


O’Keefe’s Large Winter 
Heap Letrruce.—Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son 
& Co., the well known and reliable Seed 
Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., having grown and pay: od 
tested this new variety fur the past three 
years, now offer it to the public as a fine 
and valaable acquisition for both the mar- 
ket and private garden, as it is ready for 
use fully THREE WEEKS EARLIER than any 
other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. It will stand the winter with- 
out protection in the coldest of our North- 
ern climates. It forms very large, solid, 
exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish 
tinge. Orders for Seed will be received 
now, to be filled, by mail, in sealed pack- 
ages, at 50 cents each, and can oaly be had 

enuine and true at their establishment. 
rder immediately of 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


. tg 
Oil of Vitriol, Pure, and of 
full Strength. For sale by 
BAUGH & SONS, 
it. 20 S. Del. Avenue, Philadelphia. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecilian 


oir, etc. 
Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in > 
Published under the auspices of St, 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 
Price, $1. pe he Ft SEO 
rice, a gr Cata es of 
ks, Regalia, etc., sent on 























ceipt of 
Masonic 
application. 


MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
422 Broome Street, New York. 


A Man found Drowned, and 
identified wy having his clothes marked 
with a stencil plate. A finely cnt plate, 
ink, brush, and directions for use, sent by 
mail 50 cents; fancy styles, 75 cents. 
Address G. Y. MILLER, Luzerne, N. Y. 
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ECLECTIC MAGAZINE OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
With the JULY (1869) number, the ECLECTIC enters upon a 
NEW VOLUM 


This number will contain TWO FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, entitled “* LANDSEER 
AND HIS CONNOISSEURS” and “THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS.” Send for this 
number as a specimen of the work. Price, 45 cents. COMMENCE YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION WITH THE NEW VOLUME. 

The ECLECTIC reprints the best articles on all subjects of interest from English, 
French, and German Periodicals ; the best representative talent in every de rtment of 
human knowledge is laid under contribution for its pages, and it is universally 
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Prospectus of the American 
Artisan. Vol. VIII. New series. 1869. 
The American ArTIsAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans 
and Manufacturers, Inventors and Patent- 
ees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John Street), New 
> by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents. The 
proprietors of this — respectfull 
that it is their aim to make it 





by the Pressand Public, that, 
IN SPECIALTIES, THE ZCLECTIC IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


ITS SPECIALTIES. 


SCIENCE. 

It is believed that in this department the ECLECTIC is more comprehensive and com- 
plete than any other Magazine in the world not exclusively devoted to the subject. 
ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, and the other PHYSICAL SCIENCES, are 
brought down to the present time; and the latest discoveries in each are chronicled from 


month to month. 
BIOGRAPHY. 7 
In this department will be found the life of every man who in any walk of life has laid 


hold on Fame. 
BELLES LETTRES. 

POLITE LITERATURE in all its branches is represented hy the best selections which 
can be gleaned from a wide field. The department of POETRY is exceptionally rich and 
coptons, and frequently contains the productions of the most famous living English 

‘vets. 


FICTION. 
In this department the BEST CURRENT LITERATURE of its class is found—THE 
LAST AND BEST WORK OF MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
“HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT,” is now appearing serially in eur pages. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
This department, probably the most important of all. is represented by selections from 
the best Reviews, and Literature at Home has an Editorial Department devoted to it 


exclusively. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The ECLECTIC for twenty years has stood pre-eminent for its illustrations. A very 
fine STEEL ENGRAVING on some — of general interest, either Historic, Portrait, or 
Ideal, embellishes each number. ese Engravings ar. executed in the best manner 
and by the best artists, and are alone worth more than the subscription price of the 

agazine. 

ERMS OF THE Eciectic.—Single Copies, 45 cents; One Copy, One Year, $5; Two 
Copies, One Year, $9; Five Copies, One Year, $20. Clergymen and Teachers supplied 
at club rates. Agents wanted to get up clubs. Send for specimen copy, 45 cents. Ad- 
dress E.R PELTON, Publisher, 108 Fulton St., New York. 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY G. P. PUTNAM & SON. 








AUDUBON, THE NATURALIST. 
His Life and Adventures. Edited by his Widow. One of the most entertaining and 
valuable of modern biographies. In a handsome vol., $2 50. 
“* The book is one of the most valuable additions to the literature of the times that has 
appeared for many years, and has been published in exquisite taste.”—Phila. Age. 





THIRD EDITION. 
THE BY-WAYS OF EUROPE. 

By Bayard Taylor. The final book of Travels of this popular author; said by the 
critics to be the best. ‘“‘ Nothing can be more exquisite than his pictures,” etc. 12mo, 
$2 3. 

“ Pithy, pointed, sentient, brilliant, every sentence, every chapter, the whole book, is 
freighted with the choicest, raciest, and fairest morceaux of an accomplished traveler's 
gathering.” — Utica Herald. 


SECOND EDITION, 
THE WEST; OR, CALIFORNIA AS IT Is. 

By Brace. Full of new and important facts and statistics about the Natural Wealth 
of California—the Vine Crops; Silk Growing; Farming, etc. The Yo-Semite and the 
Railway—apropos to the great event of the day. 12mo, $1 7%. 

“We have merely touched and indicated a number of things well worth a more ex- 
tended commentary than we have space to give, and finally lump the matter by recom- 
mending it as the most readable and comprehensive work published on the general 
theme of Califurnia.”—W. Y. T'imes. 


COLOR. 
By Mme. Elizabeth Cavé, author of ‘‘ Drawing without a Master.” 16mo, cloth, $1. 


THE STRANDED SHIP. 
By Davis. A new story of remarkable power and interest. 16mo, 50 cents, paper, or 
80 cents in cloth. 
«*s For sale by all Booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
G.P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, N. Y. 





more instructive and interesting than an 
other similar periodical in the Unit 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 


ous Original Engravings and descriptions 
of New Machinery ; notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries ; instructions in Arts and 


Trades; Reliable Recipes, for use in the 
Field, the Workshop, and the Household ; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented In the United 
States and Europe; the whole forming an 
Encyclopedia of General Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the Progress of Invention, etc. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter. in which the 
progress of the Arts and Sciences is re- 
corded in familiar language, divested of 
dry technicalities and abstruse words and 

hrases. In this journal is published regu- 
arly the Official Liet_ of all Patents isened 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
a y volume of handsome and convenient 
size. 

Owing to a reduction in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months, less 
than four cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clubs at the following reduced rates: 


5 copies for one year...............- 0 

- ye er 15 00 
5 copies for six months............ 400 
10 “ “ 8 00 


Papers delivered in the City of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50 perannum. Canadian 
subscribers should remit twenty cents 


extra to pay postage. 
Spetienen pam sent free. Address 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


$3.000$ Salary. — Address 


U. S. Piano Co., New York. lyr. 


tf. 








The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. Pian anp ORNa- 
MENTAL Iron Work in all kinds for Build- 
ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M. 6t. 


Fire! Fire!! Fire!!! 


Grose Fire Extincuisner Co., No. 4 
Dey Street, New York. Great reduction 
in price. No. 1, $85; No. 2, $40; No. 3, $45. 

irst-class Agents wanted. Address as 
above. it. 








Mechanical Movements. 
The useful volume of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Movements” has 
now issued from the press. It is wy 
the most comprehensive collection of me- 
chanical movements ever published ; and 
the entirely new arrangement of the illns- 
trations and Jetterpress makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The very low price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—eshould induce 
its purchase by every artiean, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the eae 
A 


77 r 77, a 





to can- 

vassere, and there is no doubt that its sale 

in all the presi, rie eee towne, and 

in the United States and Canada 

can — ig ty pote A render it highly 

remunerative any reons 

who will undertake to canvass for it in 

those places. 

BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 

Office of the “* American ARTrean,” 


tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 
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The Illegal Marriage; 


oR, 
OECY MORGAN'S TRIAL. 
BY THE HON. EVELYN ASHBY. 


(Nore.—Thonsands of our readers, resi- | in the ol 


RPL 


| 


| ony of doubt and fear. 
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self—he loved her still. It was madness to 
think of her. 

At that very moment was another in ag- 
At that moment 
Cecy _——— was kneeling beside her bed, 

house beyond the creek, clutch- 


dents of Central Georgia, will thank us for | ing the coverlet in her hand, and—think- 


placing before them an accurate narrative 
of the Echaconnee t 
was under jadicial investigation, as the 
residents of Bibb County are well aware, it 
was surrounded bya halo of mystery which 
the most experienced detectives failed to 
penetrate or dispel; and although the per- 
son accused of the murder was released for 
want of sufficient evidence to convict, to 
this day many Georgians doubt the inno- 
cence of the suspected party. Fortunately 
the mystery which occasioned these doubts 
is now explained, and the narrative will be 
perused with avidity, not only by Georgi- 
ans, but by the public generally; for, al- 
though a record of real life, it possesses all 
the elements of a romance.—Eps. N. Y. 
WEEKLY.) 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ECHACONNEE TRAGEDY. 


About the middle of antamn one can find 
few climates more agreeable than that of 


the middie counties of Georgia and Ala- | 
| ill hung heavy on his mind. Throughou 


bama. During the day the air is warm 
and pleasant, a soft, purplish haze hangs 
over ’ landscape, and the evenings are 
superb. 

taly can not boast of more gorgeous 
sunsets than those of the Georgian middle 
counties. The twilight is long, and blends 
slowly with the moonlight, which silvers 
the sandy soil, and sets out the dark pines 
in bold relief. 

Near the swamps which border upon 
some creek there is a peculiar and inde- 
scribable charta in these moonlight even- 
ings. ‘The senses seem steeped in the per- 
fume of roses and magnolias, while from 
the dark woods come the songs of the 
mocking-bird, as sweet and varied as those 
of the European nightingale. 

But here, as elsewhere, Nature has vari- 
ous moods, Sometimes tho sun goes down 
a blood-red disk behind a veil of haze, in 
which, an hour later, the sombre crescent 
moon is seen above the pincs. The air is 
heavy and cupreasive, while the songs of 
the mocking-bird are exchanged for the 
pipin of frogs and the plaintive notes of 

he whippowil. 

This state of the atmosphere is particu- 
larly observed along the Echaconnee—a 
stream bordered with dank, heavy swamps, 
home of the alligator and deadly moccasin 
—which runs through and forms a part of 
dividing line between the counties of Bibb, 
Orawford, and Houston. At such times a 

resentiment of tronble—a namelees feel- 
ng of coming ill—seems to pervade the at- 
mosphere, having a wonderfully depressive 
effect upon the mind. 

On a night like this, some few years ago, 
Mr. William Stannard—a man of five and 
thirty, and a large planter in the county of 
Houston—sat on the veranda of his house, 
slowly puffing bis Havana in the shadow of 
a large magnolia, Very quiet he sat, mov- 
ing only now and then when he indolently 
took the cigar from his mouth and blew 
out a long cloud of smoke. 

Per' Mr.—or Colonel—Stannard was 
not a * very handsome man,” yet there was 
something very striking in his appearance. 
Tall and slight as his frame appeared, it 
was muscular and compact, while his shoul- 
ders seemed to grow in breadth upon you. 
Great muscular power was concealed be- 
neath the lazy grace of his manner. 

His hazel eyes were placid and kindly, 
his brown moustache and imperial filled all 
defects of outline, and his hand was small 
and white enough for a lady. Sitting there 
under his own vine and fig tree, he looked 
exactly what he was, a man of travel and 
of culture, a wealthy planter, a man satis- 
fied with himself and the world. 

But on this night his mind was unusually 
depressed. A mist was gathering over the 
valley, and as his eyes turned toward the 
belt of woods marking the Echaconnee live, 
he saw the half-obscured new moon slowly 
drooping behind the pines. The stars were 
hidden, and in the dim light the fire on his 
cigar threw fitful circles about his chair. 

ntly the Ld was forgotten, and 
fancy carried away his soul. A vision had 
come to him—a vision of the sweet girl he 
loved. la Morgan! Seautifal Cecy 
Morgan! Why had she come to haunt 
him when nearly eee. in his strug- 
gle to her? he not given her 
up to anot led to 


? Was he not reconcl 
the —_ of her being Alfred Guerry's 
wife? No; it was useless to deceive him- 








ing of him. But, just parted with her be- 


y. When thiscase | trothed, she had come to pra 


y owas her 
doubts, She wished to love Al Guerry 
—she had promised to be his wife; but she 
knew that she loved another. Stannard 
could not love her, she thought, and she 
wonld make Alfred a good wife. 

Still, Stannard wondered at his depres- 
sion, but at length rose from his chair, 
“Pshaw!” he muttered, “ why should I 
bother my peed — See? It Sone 
me no good. r i ney was t 
when he said, ‘ Reason te not Pome itself 
more reasonable than to leave reasoning 
on things above reason.’ 

The air w damp and heavy. A sonth- 
erly wind was rising, which, sighing 
throngh the trees, made the night stil 
more uncomfortable. Throwing away his 
cigar after one long ~s he paused to 
watch the parabola of light until it ended 
in a hed of garden violets, and shone like a 
glow-worm among te leaves. 

He retired, but only to find his slumber 
broken and uneasy. A sense of impendin 


the long night, it seemed to him, he was 
rolling and tossing about, but near morn- 
ing he was suddenly roused with a be 
consciousness that somebody was calling 


m. 

That it was not a dream he soon learned, 
for he sprang out of bed as he heard a 
eharp ‘“‘halloa” at the gate, and a quick 
“ rat-tat-tat upon it with a stick. 

Throwing up the window he saw through 
the darkness of the morning the dim oat- 
line of a man on horseback. 

“What is it?” he called quickly. 

“ Please go up to Echaconnee, sir, The 
old man is ”— 

A gust of wind slammed the blind in his 
face, and he barely caught the word “ doc- 
tor,”’ as the horseman disappeared. 

“That was Morgan's man,” he mused, 
hurriedly throwing on his clothes; “ it was 
Ogletree’s voice—I wonder what is wrong 
on the hill.” 

In less than half an hour he was gallop- 
ing down the road. Passing the last patch 
of woods his horse shied, and, on looking 
around, he caught a mere glim of two 
men sinking down behind a fallen tree. 
In a second the names of Alfred Guerr. 
and old Abner Hawks came into his mind. 
Was it really they, and at such an hour, in 
snch a place? He tutned his horse quickly 
into the wood, but eaw no one. It was 
daybreak, but still dark and stormy, when 
he arrived at Morgan's house. Half a 
dozen hounds answered his call, and amid 
their noise a negro spoke. 

“What's the matter?” Stannard asked 
quickly. 

The yelping of the dogs prevented him 
hearing the reply. Two n men were 
by the door, but too terrified to speak. 
Stannard pushed open the door to the left, 
and a dreadful sight met his pe. 

Lying upon the bed shouting or talking 
incoherently, and wildly swinging bis arms 
about, was old Morgan, his ghastly face 
covered with blood, his hands gashed and 
bleeding. 

With a quick glance Stannard took in 
the details of the room, observing many 
signs of a strnggle. One window was 
broken, the chairs were in confusion, the 
inner door hung by one hinge, while spots 
of blood were plentiful about the floor. 

Sqnatted in the corners were the house 
servants, wailing loudly; and at the foot 
of the bed kneeled the old man’s danghter, 
Cecilia—a girl of one and twenty, and of 


uncommon uty. 

8 d was ked at her appearance. 
She did not seem to recognize him. 

“Oh, Cecy! for Heaven's sake tell me— 
tell me, Cecy—who has—has 

He paused abruptly as he saw she heeded 
not his words. Seeing the terrified condi- 
tion of all, he caught one of the old man's 

d 


nds. 
“Why, Mo: ” he said, holding firmly 
upon the hand, “ what is the matter? Be 
quiet, won't you?” 

At the sound of his voice M n ceased 
st ling, and turned his a little on 
one , as if trying to catch the tone 


again. 

“Don’t you know me, Morgan? Speak 
to me. Look up a little.” 

Slowly the wounded man o his 
eyes, bat it was some time he 
see! to be conscions. Stannard spoke 
again: 








Do look at me a 
minute. Don't you know me?” 

The wild eyes turned full upon him now, 
and a look of ition was apparent. 
With a few convavive pushes Morgan 
bared his breast, displaying a mass of 
— wounds. 


“My dear old friend ! 


, boy—see, my boy—™* 
He gurgied out the words, and looked at 
Stannard, who started back at the horrid 


sight. 

Goa Heaven, Morgan! who has done 
this? Who could have done it?” 

Grasping his throat with one hand, and 
groping for breath, the old man pointed to 

is daughter. 

“* She—my boy- e—** 

A rush of blood choked him for a mo- 
ment, an¢ Stannard’s eyes followed the 
ont finger. Miss Morgan watched in- 
cently. 

bay She—she has—has been—my death,” 
said the old man, with t difficulty. 

With a wail of despair, Mies Morgan fell 
to the floor. Stannard sprang to her side, 

ushing —— Doctor Trippe, who was 
ust entering, after being a silent witness 

to this painful scene. 

Carryin: vy dy her room, Stannard re- 
turned to find that life was extinct. 

“A bad business,” said Trippe, who 
was examining the wounds. 

‘Horrible! horrible!" Stannard re- 
lied, throwing himself upon a lounge. 
hn a semi-conscious state he watched the 

physician probe and measure the wounds. 
At length Trippe turned from his work. 

“A sad case, Stannard,” he said, strok- 
ing “bat 
t. 


his beard ; I feared it long ago.” 
» it is sad, doctor, but I can not 


+ Believe what, Stannard?” Trippe 
asked. 


“You heard what Morgan said? I can 
never believe she—that Miss a rf 

The sentence was not completed, for 
Stannard sprang to his feet and looked 
toward the door. Tri turned also, and 
there before them, look ng like a ghost or 
a marble statue, stood Cecilia Morgan, ac- 
cused of murder. 

With = eyes, which seemed to look 
through them rather than at them, and the 
steady gaze of a somnambulist, Mise Mor- 

turned to the doctor, and gently passed 
er hand across her forehead. 

“ Will he die, doctor? will he die? Oh! 
doctor, please tell me?” 

“M Miss Morgan, this is no place 
for you now ; come, let me help you back.” 

“But, doctor, I want very much to 
know, for I have a particular—a par- 
tienlar— 

Once more she passed her hand slowly 
across her brow, a gesture that was inex- 
preasibly painful to the men before her. 

- -tor,"’ she continued, “do tell me; 
I've a very particular reason for wishing to 
know the truth.” 

“ Poor girl!’ said Trippe, in an under- 
tone; “the shock has becn too much for 
her. Her mind is wandering.” 

They took her tly by the arms, and, 
half supporting her, walked toward the 
door; but she saw the body, covered over 
with the sheet. and knew the worst. With 
a touching cry, she sank unconscious at 
their feet. 

Once more Stannard carried her out in 
his arms, and, leaving the doctor by her 
side, ran for water. Crowding about the 
doors were the plantation n . utterin; 
their liar wail—as terrible as that o 
the Greek weepers— while down on the 
hearth, almost in the ashes, the house-girl 
crouched like a frightened hare. 

It was with difficulty that the water was 

btained ; but. h the bow! from a 
mammy’s hand, he ran back to Miss Mor- 
gan’s room. He was about to sprinkle her 
face, when ba checked him. 

‘Never mind that now, she’s reviving a 
little. Come in here; I want to—to—” 
Trippe started on, Stannard following, and 
paused by Morgan's body. 

“IT wan tto explain to you,” Trippe be- 
gan, “ that-—that—” 

letree, the overseer, interrupted the 
ex tion. 
“I came in to see if I could help you 
an Ny 

21 don't know as you can, Ogletree ; 
not just now. Have you sent for any one ?” 
“T saw one of "s boys, told 
him there's bin an accident at our house. 
1 Giqfou are right.. On second thought 

you 

send for Simmons. He'll have to hold 
an inquest ; you m 

at the the doc- 

tor’s remark. went to the win- 


lieve 








dow. 
\ “I believe Raborn is here, Trippe. Yes, 











here comes Carrol, too. Bad news travels 
fast in the country, doctor. I don’t think 
you'll have to send for any one.” 


“ Perha: not,” Trip; answered, 
thoughtfully. ‘On the whole, etree, 
you may go for Simmons. Ask him to 


stop at my house when he comes by.” 

etree went out, showing in the new 
comers. Stannard joined them in the din- 
ing-room. Suddenly Trippe broke in upon 
his story. 

“Carrol, do you know if Simmons is at 
home ?” 

“I believe so, doctor: he was yester- 
day. One of his boys has a wife at my 
Es. and when he went home this morn- 
ng he seen = riding by at the crack of 
day. I suspicioned that Morgan was sick, 
8o rid over, and—" 

Trippe turned his back to cut short the 
story. Stannard was again beginning to 
tell all he knew,when the doctor called him. 

“3 — to give you a word of caution, 
Stannard. There's no curbing gossip, 
know, so we must say nothing abou 
A nod toward Miss Morgan's chamber 
—- —- - the remarks. 

** Certainly not, doctor—by no means.” 

“I only feared an inadvertent remark 
which a word might prevent.” 

The neighbors came in rapidly. the 
women ing possession of the house. 
Leaving the first to repeat the story, Stan- 
nard went to the fatal room and eat by the 
fire. Despite the hard character Morgan 
had borne, his death was regretted by all. 
He had been a second father to Stannard. 
Presently Trippe touched hie shoulder. 

“I am obliged to go home for a time. 
Stannard; you can stay?” 
be et is, I'll ride home and come 

ck.” 

“Don’t be long, Stannard—we must see 
to Miss Morgan, you know.” 

“Of course, of course,” Stannard an- 
ewered, absently. 

“She's better now,” Trippe continued ; 
ma the negroes quiet and we’ll fix it all 


Yes, we'll fix it—all right ! all right!” 
Trippe smiled at Stannard’s abstracted 


manner. 
“T believe he is wandering, too,” Trippe 
said to himself, as he crossed to the group 


you 
t—** 


of men. 

“T'll see Simmous when he comes by,” 
he began, abruptly, “ and we'll fix the in- 
quest at two o'clock.” 

- Soppece you make it twelve o'clock, if 
it’s all the same to you,” Carrol ted. 
“Very ; say twelve, then. said 
two because I wanted to take a bit of sleep 
meanwhile; but no matter." 

“Ts the settlement unhealthy, doctor?” 

“ By no means, Carrol; on the contrary, 
it is uncommonly healthy. I was up with 
Roper’s wife—she has a fine boy.” 

** Thus it is,” mused Stannard, as he sat 
with folded arms by the smoldering fire. 
“ Thus it is that the young come on the 
8 , and the old step from it. Who can 
tell the future of this young actor, whose 
coming is thus announced ?” 

His reverie was broken by hearing 
Trippe mount his horse. He ran ont in 
time to see the doctor’s thoroughbred give 
two or three spirited bounds, then strike 
away in a swinging gallop. 

~ t horse is too wild for a doctor— 
even a heavy weight like Trippe,"’ he said, 
Se | his own filly and starting after 
his frie 


Down the bill, along the muddy bottom, 


“ The creek must be rising,” he thonght, 
as he noticed the little pools around the 
queue roots; and, turning his horse to 

ght as he came to the stream, Stannard 
looked over to see how high the water had 
already risen. 

As he did so, he started back with hor- 
ror; for down there, some four feet below 
—his feet in the water, and his body lying 
across a cottonweod log— was 


to raise the wounded 


awe. 

“T found him so,” said Stannard; “his 

feet in the water—his head down upon 
“ Thar’ 


8 no of a oe vere 
horse must have shied and ‘d him.” 
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“Probably you are right. Barton. Won- 
der what could have started him there?” 

“ Anything or nothing. The devil's in 
that beast, any how. iken, thar, heer'’d 
me tell the doctor on’y t’other day that that 
horee *nd be the death of him. n't you 
remember what I said, Ira?” 

a Yes; you said you knew him, of old, 
and—” 

“ Told him about the brute’s throwing a 
— in Macon, killin’ ’m’s dead’s a—door 
nail.”’ 

“ Broke his neck short off,’ said Aiken 
in responee. 

“Come, come, boys—bear a hand now,” 
said Stannard. '* Let's get the doctor to 
my house. You must use my coats for a 
litter till I can send back blankets.” 

They raised the en body above the 
rail, the unconscious head rolling from side 


to side. 

« Easy with him, boys—easy,”’ said Stan- 
nard, as Trippe’s head etruck the rail. 
“Take care there, Dick! what the deuce 
are you doing?” he continued, in no gen- 
tle tone. 

Just then a negro stripped off hie own 
coat and gave it to Stannard, who was 
shaking with cold. 

* No, no, Aleck ; keep your coat.” 

“Do take it Mars’ William, I can stand 
de cold better’n you kin.” 

e boy's earnest face touched him. 
Stannard was ever considerate of the feel- 
ing of the negroes, and a kind master. He 
saw a refusal would be misunderstood, so 
took the coat and rode quickly home. In 
a moment a boy was riding back with 
blankets, one pair being fur the black 
shoulders of Aleck. 

It was easier work with strong blankets 
for a litter, and in a short time Trippe was 
lying in bed. They poured a few spoon- 
fuls of brandy done his throat, and had 
the satisfaction of finding that his heart 
beat all the stronger for the stimulant. 

We'll take some ourselves, presently,” 
Stannard said, * but first let us think about 
gins a doctor, His wife must be sent 
‘or, too. Barton, where can we send?” 

-! Macon’s nighest; but the train has just 
es up. You might catch the down train 

‘or Fort Valley.” 

“That’s true. Barely time for it, 
though,” he answered, "ooking at his 
watch, “Ill send for Doctor Pierce.” 

Hastily writing the ages, two boys were 
sent off on these errands. 

Breakfast was ordered, and the negroes 
sent to the kitchen. 

= _ behind the rest. | 

‘d interrogat 

% Here's your blankets, eee,” the 
boy said, extending t them. 

For the first time S bered 
that he wore the boy’s coat, te promptly 
took it off. 
asl Thank you, Aleck; you did me a ser- 
vice.” 

Aleck took the coat, but still held out 
the blankets. 

“K them—keep them, Aleck. You 
shali have them for being so thoughtful 
and kind. You see one loses nothing by 


being so, Aleck.”’ 

A look of pride passed over the boy's 
face, but he appea to leave otenees y. 
Stannard was lost in ewe and 
a moustache en the. “-- 
a 

ct Mars’ William, l'd rather you wouldn't 
ve ‘em to me for that.’ 
“ Tut, tut, Aleck : why'not? You earned 
them fairly. Remember that one never 
losses by being kind to others.” 

“IT want to be that, marster, without 
lozes or gains.” 

Stan looked up in surprise. 

** My boy,”’ he said, kindly, “‘ you rebuke 
me justly, ye I beg your pardon for utter- 
ing an unworthy ——— Take the 
blankets, Aleck, for the } i have 
given me; and if ever you n friend, 


come to me.”’ 
Pazzied a little, and a good deal alarmed 
at his own ese, went out 


ve thought that he was 
such a per we of y said to ‘nimnsclt 
‘He surprised me, really. oe has shown 

me how true is the saying that nobleness 
pad often be found with an un- 








eseneed “on into the room where 
Trippe was yee and soon fell into a rev- 


erie over these sudden events, He was 

roused at length by a woman’s shriek, and 

turned to see the doctor's wife throw her- 

a the insensible body of her hus- 
nd. 


Bad news does travel fast in the count: 
It was some time before Stannard could 
get Mrs. Trippe calm enough to hear the 


sto 

What do you think of him, Colonel 
Stannard? Do you—think he—he will— 
die?’ The poor wife could hardly sob 
out the words. 

"2 mors not ; waed,] I hope not !”” Stan- 
nard warmly. Tears came to his 
own eyes at the thonght. “Dr. Ham. 
Pierce will be here in an hour or two—” 

“Not sooner ?” 

“He could hardly get here. , before the 
train—it will not be long now.” 

“Who could have injured him 9” she 
again sobbed, “wy the limp hand in her 
own. ‘Who could have injured ? 
He had wee an enemy in the world.” 

“It may have been an accident, 
know. We must not judge too hasti ” 
he said, with an attempt at coneolation. 
“T was but little behin him, and saw no 
one. I thought I saw old Hawks this 
morning, but—” 

“Old Abner Hawks?" asked Mrs. 
Tri B, eagerly. 

es, I thought I did; but it was a mis- 


ta 
“It was he, Colonel Stannard. I had 
Seegotian & that old wretch. He has a grudge 
I don't A ay for 
what, and bas threatened him. _ The doc- 
tor aweye daughed at it.” 

* Bat I was mistaken in—” 

“Oh ! I am sure, Colonel Stannard—very 
sure. This is the work of old Abner 
Hawks. And Mr. Morgan? Have you 
thou, ht of that, aleo ?”” 

eavens!” thought Stannard, as this 
new revelation burst upon his mind; 
‘* Heavens! can old Hawks have murdered 
the two? I did not think of this connec- 
tion! And Alfred Guerry ?” 

The — thought made him shudder. 
Turnin in toward the bed, he saw the 
fund w fe 8 cheek pres: ose to her 
husband's, while her whole frame was 
shaken by her sobs. The continuation of 
“ THE ILLEGAL MARRIAGE; or, ag 4 
Morean’s TRIAL,” will be found in No. 32 
of the NEW YORK WEEKLY, now ready 
and for sale by every News ‘Agent through- 
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extra freight, a higher price is cha 
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mail, single copies, $3 per annum. 8 & 
| —_ copies sent free. STREET & SMITH, 
me, No. 56 Fulton Street, New 
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Osborn’s Metallurgy of Iron.. ...... 10 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher’s Com- 

panion. A new edition............ 
Perkins and Stowe’s Sheet-Iron and 

Boiler-Plate Roller...............+. 250 
Phillips and ( eeanectan 8 Mining and 

Metallu 
Proteaux's 

Boa 


Diss acgheheséhenseebnaned 
Smith's Parks and Pleasure-Grounds. 2 25 
Thomas’ Hp yom dédetbhousestoed 
Urbin and G: uide for Puddling 
Iron and Steel, etc., etc............ 
Watson’s American Machinist....... 250 
Will's Tables for Qualitative Chemical 
OE ER a 1 


Sb avtassacsarees 
*,* Any of the above will be rent by 


mail post-paid, = receipt of price, 
8. R. WELLS, ‘ny Now York. 


A Good Chance to Make 
MonEY seme. 
TO $2,500 PER YEAR. 
Persons wishing = ppt abe how pd 





ladies or men. 
disabled men who re - ay a Pie ae oo prof. 
itable work, will fin Ag > ra are 
to address G 

waders, 





Permanent and Transient 
Boarp, at 23 and 25 E. 4th St., New York, 
combining a ee and Meat Diet of 
the first class. DRS. BROWNING & 

RKIN. M. tf. 


New Books. — American 





FISH CULTURE, Sutesing all the details: 
of A Breedi: rearing of 


Artificial Fish- 
Trout. he Cultare af Salmon, 
+ BY Thaddeus Norris. 


G IN AMERICAN WATERS. 

# ae Cc. font. i pe 170 ia, OES 
‘ mai -] 

ELLS, SPubligher Se Brosdway N. 








Wanted — Agents — $75 to 
| per month—everywhere, male and 
emale, to introduce the GENUINE 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This —, ary 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
braid ‘and embroider in a most aA a 
manner. Price, on! ow Fully warranted 
for five years. e will pay $1,000 ror 
any sapehine that will sewa caren, r, more 

utifal, or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Ever 
second stitch can be cut, and still the clot 
can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to per month 
and e ses, or a commission from which 


twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO. ttsburg, Pa., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Lou Lonis, M Mo. 


Caurtow. —Do not be imposed u by 
other parties palming off Wworthlous cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is quae only genuine and 


—_ ctical ine mann- 
ro AO ge Bt. 


Read This!---The Lowest 

Price List “~ ruenee of the nine 

— CAN THAM WATCHES, in 
solid and 3 silver cases. Gold 

Watches, ; Silver Watches, $17 and 

upwards. | Company's certificate sent 

with each watch ; also. BENEDICTS’ 

Te A Ue ea AE 
n silver n 

cases, $90; th named Samuel 

. Benedict, in over We ma SS «in 1 in 18 7 


i caves, 3108 right t ine Nefore 
8, oO im. 

incre , 
691 Broadway, near 4th St., N. Y. 


} at 
Ask for A. A. Constantine's 








E, 43 Ann 8t., N. 





Jan., tf. 





RS 
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Works on Phonography, or 
Snort-Hanp WRrirTINe. 

“Had Pnonocraruy been known forty 
years ago, it would have SAVED ME TWEN- 
TY YEARS OF HARD LABOR.” —BENTON. 
THE GREATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT 

OF THE AGE. 


To any youth who may possess the art, it 
is capital of itself, upon which he may con- 
fidently rely for support. It leads to im- 
‘mediate, nent, and respectable em- 
ployment. To the professional man, and 
indeed to every one w pursuits in life 
call upon him to record incidents and 
thoughts, it és one of the greatest labor-sav- 
ing devices of the age. 

Monson’s ComPLeTe PHONOGRAPHER: 
Being an Inductive Exposition of Phonog- 
raphy. with its application to all Branches 
of Reporting. Price, $2 25. 

Granam's Hanv-Book oF STANDARD OR 
AMERICAN Pr owoaraPuy.—Presenting the 


Principles of all Styles of the Art. Price, 
$2 3. 
Grauwam’s Fmst Sranparp Prono- 


enapntc Reaver.—Written in the Corre- 
sponding Style, with Key. Price, $2. 

Granam's Seconp STANDARD PRHONO- 
anapnic Reaper.—Written in the Report- 
ing Style. Price, $2. 

Granam’s STANDARD PHONOGRAPHIC 
Drettonary. Price, $5. 

Pitman's (Benn) MANUAL OF PHonoc- 
Raray.—A new and comprehensive Expo- 
sition of Phonography, with copious Il- 
lustrations and Exercises. New edition. 
Price, $1 2. . 

PrrtMan’s (BENN) Rerorten's CompPan- 
1on.—A complete Guide to the Art of Ver- 
batim Reporting. Price, $1 50. e 

Prrman's (Benn) Purase Boor, a Vo- 
cabualary of Phraseology. Price, $1 25. 

Prrman’s (BENN) Poonoonapuic Reap- 
Er.—A progressive series of reading exer- 
cises. Price, 40 cents, 

Lonevey’s AMERICAN MANUAL OF PuHo- 
nNocRaAPHY.—Being a complete Guide to 
the Acquisition of Pitman’s Phonetic 
Short-Hand. Price, $1. 


| 
Tue History or Saort-Hanp, from the 


system of Cicero down to the invention of 
Phonography. Price, $1 2. 

Hanpsome Reportine Case For Puo- 
NooRAPHig Cory-Booxs. For the use of 
Reporters. Price, $1. 

Pnonoerapuic Copy-Boox.—For Stu- 
dents and Reporters, Double or single 
ruled. Price, 15 cents, 

N. B.—Wrrrren Inerrvction. Shonld 
lessons of written instructions be desired, 
the same may be obtained through this 
office. Terms, for a full course. $10. 

Books sent, prepaid, by return of the 
FIRST MAIL, on receipt of prices annexed. 
All letters should be addressed to SAM- 
UEL R. WELLS, 339 Broadway, NewYork. 





Rapidly Increasing Popu- 
larity! The best Teachers everywhere are 
making it the Standard Instruction Book 
for Cabinet Organs and Melodeons. 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR REED 

ORGANS. 
BY WILLIAM H. CLARKE. 

This valuable work is not published in 
order to advertise Cabinet Organs, but to 
give the greatest aid to those who desire to 

ecome accomplished players upon these 
pleasing instruments, 

Be careful and order “ Clarke's New 
Method,” published by Dirson & Co., as a 
much r work by the same author, pub- 
lished several years since, has just been re- 
issued by another house under the pretense 
being new! Price, in boards, $2 50. 

t post-paid on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. It. 


“The Hygeian Home.” 
A CURE WITHOUT DRUGS. 
A. Surrn, M.D.. Physician-in-chief. 

We have fine buildings, beautiful escene- 
a mountain air, re water, hygienic 
et. 








, and all the facilities for bathing. 
Terms, $6 to $15 per week. For circular 
and cut of our Home, address Dre 


BROWN & MIDDLEKAUFF, Proprie- 
tors, Wernersville, Berke Co., Penn, lyr. 


Wanted—Agents—To Sell 


Price, _ The simplest, chea 
best Knitting Machine ever inven 
knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to nts. Address AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
, or St. is, Mo. 3t. 





ECLECTIC CATALOGUE OF FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


The vent pen for PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, and for the 
various HISTO ENGRAVINGS, for the purpose of framing an ornament, or for 
SCRAP BOOKS, 
Or more extended COLLECTIONS OF PORTRAITS AND ENGRAVINGS, to form a 
PRIVATE ART GALLERY 

For the interest ad instruction which the portraits of distingnished men are calculated 
to afford, has indaced us to print a CATALOGUE OF ENGRAVINGS which have em- 
bellished the ECLECTIC MAGAZINE in Ya years. The-subjects have been selected 
with great care oa both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Spernee are numbered on the Catalogue to aid in selection, so that persons 
giving orders can merely indicate the figure opposite the Engraving selected. 

The Engravings are printed on different sized paper—either emall size, 7 by 10, or 
quarto size, 10 by 12. 

A few fine fine proof impressions of the Catalogue can still be furnished. 


PRICE: 
Small Size, 10 Cents. Quarto Size, 15 Cents. 


On receipt of $1 we will send by mail, ee. @ sample order of any ten Prints, in 
quarto size, that may be selected from the Catalogue ; and on receipt of $15, one each of 
the entire Catalogue, in quarto size, will be sent to any address. 





Address E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 
“WEDLOCK,” THE NEW BOOK, 


is now ready for Agents and the Trade. Descriptive Circulars with Wholesale Terms 
will be sent on receipt of stamp. Address S. R. WELLS, 329 Broadway, New York. 





Hydropathic Encyclopedia.—A System of Hydropathy and 
Hygiene. In One Large Octavo Volume. Embracing Outlines of Anatomy, Illustrated ; 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservatioh of Health; 
Dietetics and Hydropathic Cookery ; Theory and Practice of Water-Treatment ; Special 
Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of all known Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the 
Nursery; with nearly One Thousand Pages, including a Glossary, Table of Contents, 
and a Complete Index. Designed as a Guide to Families and Students, and 2 Text-Book 
for Physicians. With numerous Engraved Illustrations. By R. T. Traut, M.D. Large 
12mo, 964 pp. Muslin, $4 50. 

In the general plan and arrangement of the work, the wants and necessities of the 
people have been steadily kept in view. While almost every topic of interest in the 
department of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Therapentics is briefly 
presented, those of practical utility are always put prominently forward. The prevailing 
conceits and whims of the day and age are expozed and refuted ; the theory and hypo- 
theses upon which the popular drug-practice is predicated are controverted, and the why 
and wherefore of their fallacy clearly demonstrated. For sale by all Booksellers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, by 8S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 





W. E. SHADER'’S 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 


FOR 


SCHOOLS AND SELF-INSTRUCTION. 





Young men, and all those who desire to acquire a rapid business style 
of Penmanship, should send for W. —. Saaper’s new and novel plan of 
learning to write without the aid of a teacher, approved by distinguished 
educators and the leading business men of New York. 

Price per copy or set, $1. Sent to any part of the United States on 
receipt of the price. 

Address the Publisher, 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


THE NEW YORK CITIZEN AND ROUND TABLE. 
A Satrurpay Review or Porttics, Lirrrature, Socrery, AND ART. 
$4 50 year; single copies, 10 cents. 
THE CITIZEN i k by the ablest q 
8 ac fit lass y the a jndges. American and European. 





to be the best journal of its ever established in the United States, and it is 

undoubtedly the eat successful. ” 

Home AND ForeIGn INTELLIGENCE, prepared in a concise yet comprehensive form. 

Tar Starr or Reviewers has been strengthened, and constant efforts will be made 
(particularly in special subjects) to have their work the best of its kind that can he 
produced. 


Musica anD Dramatic Notices, of a searching and unconventional character, will 
appear weekly. 
CAUTION.—In making remittances for subscriptions, alwa prounte 6 Geek ak New 
York, or a Post-Office Money Order, if ble. Whore helthere these can be 
send the money, but always in a letter. The registration fee has been 
cents, and the present stration system has been found by the pustal anthori- 
loss by mail. A postmasters are 





to do so. 
Beckman Street, New York. 








$10 per Day Guaranteed 
Agents to sell the Home SuutTiz SEWING 

ACHINE. It makes the Lock sTITCH 
— ON <\-y stpeEs, has the near ea 
and is equal in every respect to any Sewin 
Machine ever invented. ce q var 
ranted for 5 years. Send for circular. 
Addrets JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Pittsburg, Pa., or St. Louis, 
Mo. Aug. 3t. 














DEMOREST’S MONTHLY. 
THE LADIES’ MODEL MAGAZINE. 
The best megenins for the utilities of the 

House 5 
The best Magazine for ornamenting Home. 
The best Magazine for Home Duties. 
The best Magazine for Ladies’ Dréss. 
The best Magazine for Children’s Dress. 
The best Magazine for Home Amnsement. 
The best Magazine for Literary Entertain- 


ment. 
The best Magazine for Musical Develop- 


ment. 
The _ Magazine for Architectural De- 
signs. 
The best Magazine for Useful Informa’ .on. 
The best Magazine for General Informa- 


tion. 
The best Magazine for Cnitivating the 
Head, the Heart, and the Memory. 
Ladies, do not fail to try Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine, if you wish to make 
your home intellectual, refined, and happy. 
Yearly only $, with an elegant parlor 
Engrav me richly worth $10. as a premium. 
Address W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway. 
Postage on the premiums 10 cents, which 
must be included with the subscription. 


Invalids’ Hygeian Home.— 
Dr, Trall’s Health Institution is at Flor- 
ence Heights, N. J. Treatment strictly 

gienic. No medicines of any kind, no 
alcoholic stimulants, and no Turkish baths 
employed in any case. Send stamp for his 
new circular. Dr. Trall’s city office is 
changed from 95 Sixth Avenne, New York, 
to No. 929 Chestnut St. Philadelphia.  3t. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 2 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


Valuable Works, many of 
which are yoy scarce, out of print, and 
can not be duplicated: 

SprecHEs AND ADDRESSES OF His 
Roya Hienness the Prince Con- 
sort, with Outlines of his Character, 
and how Royal Courting was done. 
London ea:tion 

How To Treat THE SicK WITHOST 
Mepictrneg, by Dr. Jackson 

Puysio_oey oF DicEstion, with Ex- 
periments on the Gastric Juice— 
scarce—by Dr. Beaumont 

Tue Avorwas_e Causes or DisEasez, 

a Sere eee 200 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE DERANGED 
MANIFESTATIONS OF THE MIND; or, 
Insanity, by Dr. Spurzheim, M.D... 2 00 

Tue Spirit oF THE AeE, edited by 
Wm. H. Channing, vol. 1—scarce.. 3 00 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC Fruit- 
Cu.tTourg, by Chas. R. Baker, of the 
Dorchester Nurseries. Illustrated. 4 00 

Tue Prerm's Proeress and Holy 
War, by John Bunyan. . 

Yovatr’s History, ATMENT, AND 























PHYSIOLOGY AND Wiens teas. 
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Ann 


“THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER,” 
ITS GREAT SUCCESS! WHY PEOPLE SUBSCRIBE TO IT! 
REVIEW OF ITS CONTENTS OF THE PAST SIX MONTHS! 
SHOW IT TO YOUR FRIENDS! 


Tue success which had attended our efforts to provide a first-class Monthly, devoted to the interests of the industrial classes, has far exceeded our most san; 





> 





ine anticipa- 


tions. THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER has been received with favor by every class of the community. Manufacturers have taken it for the information which it gives in 


regard to the improved rene in which they are interested; mechanics have taken it for the instruction which it conveys in regard 
literary men have taken it for the information which it conveys in regard to the p 


trades: professional an 
it contains much 


sented’a body of PRACT! 


CAL, TH 


nt reading matter for the family circle. That all these 


THe MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER. 


JANUARY. 
*Gold and Stock Telegraph 
Persian Armes, Damas 
Steel, and Ly ny 
How to cause a Tempest in 
a Teapot. 
The Causes of the Difference 
in the Color of Bricks. 
How to make different Ce- 


ments. 
Learned Blacksmiths. 
*Dove-Tail Joints. 
— 
The Utilization of Tin 
Scraps. 
The Firmmese of Paper. 
New City Buildings. 

*Have you ever looked 
throng! tapes pe) 
The Mechanic and his Work. 

Reversible Seats. 
Preventive of the Decay of 


Colorado Manufactures. 
Chemical Engineering. 
The New Art of 


Painting. 
“Old Says” on Building. 
The 3 of Building. 
Chrome-Yellow Paint. 
*Hints for Sign-Painters. 
Imitation-Marble. 
Common Mortar. 

New Paint for Floors. 
Agee; Its Importance in 
mestic Economy. 

Guan-Cotton. 
The Preservation of Wood 
by Immersion. g 
Ventilation and Heating by 
Currents. 

Cement and Mortar of the 
Ancients. 

Bridging the Miseouri. 

*The Park Bank Building— 
A Palace of Finance. 

The Air in Lecture and 
School-Rooms. 

Prize Problems. 

Glass. 

*Improvementin Saws. 

Hoosac Tunnel. 

a a. , 
n Im nt Invention. 

To the’ Public. 

Trades’ Unions in the 
United States. 

Literary. 

Mechanics’ Homes. 

*Long Island Villa, with 
Maneard Roof. 


Ba 4 
*Villa Cornice Work. 
Children’s Toys. 
To the Press. 
Occupations and Wages in 
California. 


pee 
pecial Notice to Travelers. 
Advertisement. 





ess of the industrial arts; people, in 

classes have been right in their estimate of this journal, will be e 

the Table of Contents which we here append. When we state that these articles are almost all derived from original and authoritative sources, it will be 
OROUGH, AND RELIABLE INFORMATION, such as can nowhere else be obtained for the sum charged for a year’s subscription to 


SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $150 PER YEAR. 


Table of Contents of the First Half-Volume of the “‘ Manufacturer and Builder.” 


[ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ARE MARKED WITH AN ASTERISK.) 


FEBRUARY. 
*Portable Wainscoting. 
Ventilation and Warming. 
A Few Words about Bricks. 
*The Bessemer Process an 

its Late Improvements. 
Wire-Rope. 
Hollow Walls. 
Rock-Drilling Machine. 
Mr. Madge on Woolen Ma- 
nufactures. 


*Water - Proofing Dress 
Goods, 

Insoluble Cements. 

Atmospheric Action on 


Building-Stones. 
*Anatomy of the Screw. 
Lead Pencils. 

Artificial Light and the Sub- 
ject of Ventilation. 

eetae and Civiliza- 
tion. 

Arches—Old and New. 

*Manufacture of Sheet Tin. 

Rates of Travel. 

*Hand-Power Machine. 

The History of Windows. 

To Restore Burnt Cast- 
Steel. 

To Bleach Palm-Oil. 

The Building-Stone and 

Slate of bi ag 
The New York Milling In- 

terest. 

*The New City Post-Office. 

Review of City —- 

Decay of Wood and Pro- 
cesses for Preserving it. 

The Daguerrean Process. 

To Obtain Different Shades 
of Chrome-Yellow. 

*Improved Cupola and 
Blower. 

Literary. 

Real Estate for Working- 


men. 
The Philosophy of Lye 
*Villa and Cottage Archi- 
tecture. - 
Consumption of Milk. 
Trades and Professions. 
Bread-Making. 
Castle Garden. 


neries. 
pecial Notice to Travelers. 
Advertisements. 


MARCH. 
ee. 
Absorbent apacity of 
Bricks. 


Lake Colors—Their Nature 
and Manufacture. 

*Steam-Dredging and the 
Suez Canal. 

The Selection of Wall Paper. 

*Marble Manufacture. 

Sand-Gri Machine. 

*The Gothic ce. 


The above speaks for itself. In a period of six mon 


presented i 
where t! 


10 names, at 
* 15 names, at 
at 


“ “ 
“ “ 


20 names, 


2 As the annnal suznscriPTion 
engage in getting up clube. Address 


n connection therewith u 

Eee eae ce 
r object rnish not only a coop 

orther extension of our circulation, As an EXTRA 


For every Club of 4 names, at t 25 each, 


20 each, 
10 each, 30 cash. 
00 each, 00 cash. 





have given 
rd of 150 ENGRAVINGS, at an 
NTS, AND LESS. 


riodical, bu 
A INDUCEM 
1 00 cash. | For every Club of 30 names, 
40 cash. ~ > 40 





Ventilation and Heating by 


rrents. 
*The Ventilation and Warm- 
ing of School-Houses. 


d | *Iron Buildings. 


Hints on Economic Building 

Copper and its Alloys. 

Cryolite—Where found, Na- 
ture, and Uses. 

Chrome-Orange. 

——_ State Capitol De- 


sign. 

The Uses of Gun-Cotton. 

Terra Cotta. 

Building-Stones—Their Pre- 
servation. 

*The Vermont Slate Indus- 


Literary. 

“Too Many Irons in the 
Fire.” 

The Tinning and Silvering 
of Looking-Glasses. 

*French Sash-Windows. 

*Whence Came our Silks ? 

*Cottage and Villa Architec- 


ture. 
What Shall Workingmen 
Read? 


The Dwarf Builders. 

Nature as a Builder. 

Sharpening Files by Corro- 
sion. j 

Queries. 

Special Notices. 

Advertisements. 


APRIL. 
*Improvement in Hand- 
Drills. 
Renovating Silk Hats. 
Memoranda concerning 
Nails. 
Comparative Weight of Pat- 
tern and Castings. 
Flint-Glass, 


Wolfram or Tun: ‘ en Steel. 
Ss. 


Edge-Tools, 

Road-Dust and Vegetation. 
Aniline Colors. 

i  Ohes in the Olden 


me. 
*Manufacture of Vinegar. 
Textile Fabrics from Glass. 
The Effect of Artificial 
. Light upon the Eyes. 


The Pegmorveas 
Building in California. 
The Piano-Forte. 

The Art of | 

Ventilation and Warming. 

*Ventilation and Warming 
of School-Houses. 

* ~ New York Fire-Place 


eater. 
Cheap Houses—Building en 
Pisé. 
it A CHEAP onc, and we 


w“ “ 
oe “ 


Economic Furniture. 

The Manufacture of Cases 
for Percussion-Caps. 

*The Thames Embankment. 

*Automatic Indicator for 
Water and Steam. 

*Winds and Chimney 
Draughts. 

*Improved Electric Fuse. 

*Stone Breaking and Ore- 
Crushing. 

Literary. 

Are Men Equal? 

Beauty in the H hold 


The Piano-Forte. 

Thames Embankment — 
South Side. 

Seaweed Charcoal. 

Ventilation and Warming. 

The New Metal Hydroge- 


nium. 
Painting Zinc. 


Artificial Alizarine for Col-| Th 


oring. 
Priscian a little Scratched. 
Suez Canal. 
*The New State Emigrant 





Co-operation. 

Irish Mose. 

*Cottage and Villa Archi- 
tecture. 

Public Baths. 

Manufacture of Brushes. 

A Large Building. 

To Clean Glass. 

How to Make the Peasley 
Cement. 

Polytechnic Association of 
the American Institute. 
Manufacturer and Builder at 

‘1 50 per Year—How it is 


ne. 
Large Cash Premiums. 
Queries. 


MAY. 
*The Telephone. 
Peroxide of Hydrogen for 
the Hair. 
The Daguerrean Process. 
Glue. 


How to put a Cross-cut Saw 
in Order. 

Coraline Dye—Injurious Ef- 
fects Therefrom. 

Mixing Things Up. 

*On Boiler Explosions. 

How to Repair Chain 
Pumps. 

New Element. 

*Béton Building. 

Hydraulic Mortar. 

Shellac for Water Proof 
Coatings, Dyes, Paints, 
and Printing Inks. 

pgm in Billiard 


ables. 

Historical Notes on Paper 
Manufacture. 

Kalsomining Walls. 

A Pilea for Stone. 

On Forging, Hardening, and 
Tempering Mill-Picks. 
Chrome-Yellow Paint Prac- 

tically Tested. 
*Water-Closets. 


Welding Copper. 

ba jens 9 Suspension 
*Improved Hoisting Appa- 
ratus. 

Colored Marbles. 





of 500 COLUMNS OF MATTER, from the 
aggregate cost to ourselves of over $25, 


ENT we offer the following very liberal cash 
at $1 00 each, 00 cash. | For every Club of 100 names, at $1 00 each, 
i 00 feet or 180 at 2 


at $1 
00 cash. 
00 cash. 





pital, Ward's Island. 
Magenta. 


ge 

Varnishes for Iron, 

Ornamental Glass—Opaline 
and Enamel. 

a and in 

ngland. 

Industrial Progress. 

A New Ornamental Wood. 

Sprinkling Streets with 
Deliquescent Salts. 

*Old and New Fire-Grates. 

Effect of Cold upon Tin. 

Cryolite as a Source of Soda. 

Literary. 

Credit. 


On Going Surety. 

rations. 

*Charch Architecture. 

*Ornamental Work—Ceiling 
and Railing. 


Indelible Inks. 

New Cements. 

Welding Steel to Iron. 
neries. 

New Advertisements, etc. 


JUNE. 
*Improved Steam Pump. 
What Paint shall we use? 
Varnishes—their Nature 

and Mannfacture. 
Something of Practical Im- 
rtance in the Use of 
ster-of-Paris, 
Infinence of Water in the 
Manufacture of Wax Lea- 


ther, 

Why do we Oil our Whet- 
stones ? 

Compressed Leather. 

*The Art of Woceetrping. 

Practical Hints on Working 
and Tempering Steel. 


“Moo uch Pork { sy a Shil- 


ng. 
Credit to whom Credit, etc. 
Store-Shutters. 

Damp Cellars. 

The Velocipede as a Me- 


chanical 
—_"o 


to matters pertaining to 8 





l arts and 
neral, have taken it because 
nt to any one who will read 
seen that we have 


The Generation of Oxygen 
Gas from Sulphuric Acid. 

*On Testing Iron by Mag- 
netiem. 

Blowing a Wine-Glass, 

How Jewelry is Made. 

American Wheels. 

Ventilation and Warming. 

e Manufacture of Pins. 

Right-Hand and Left-Hand 


Locks. 
Lisieux and its Linen Fac- 


ories, 
Cleaning Gilded Ware. 
Encaustic Tiles. 
*Salt—its Manufacture and 
Uses 


Paper Belting. 
Vegetable Oils—their Pro- 
uction and Purification. 

Chimneys and Chimney- 
Shafts. 

Artificial Stone. 

Plank Walls for Cottages. 

New Fact in the Behavior 
of Iron. 

Science and Art. 

*The Kaneas City Bridge. 

Cement to resist Red Heat 
and Boiling Water. 

Deeveys, of Fatty Matter 
from Waste Soap-Waters. 

Paper Houses. 

ium as a Substitute for 

Phosphorus in Lucifer 
Mat 5 

A Plea for Iron. 

bay Keep Nails from Rust- 


*Wron ht Tron Arch Gir- 
der Bridge. 

Liquid Fuel. 

New Mode of Breaking 
Masses of Iren. 

Utilization of Street Dust. 

Literary. 

How to Spoil a Husband. 


Chess. 
A New Alloy. 
*A Country or Suburban 


Barn. 
A New Material for Bonnets. 
—- for a Summer 


ouse. 
Workingmen as Students. 
og | 
The Philosophy of a Candle. 
Adulterations, 
Recipes for Earthen-Ware 
Glazing. 
Hemp. 
A_Poor Prospect for the 


Year 1900. 
—— Fence-Posts. 


ueries. 
ew Advertisements, 


the best writers in the country, 


pens of and 

, but to our readers of only 75 CENTS, and in cases 

trust that the public will se far appreciate our efforts as to use a little effort for the still 
premiums. 
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names, 00 each, 
200 names, at $1 00 each, 
} - : 
price of Taz MaNUFACTURER aND BuILpER is $1 50 A RAR, 3 kc ovitent apt 4 vers Gromit margin, Of prod awaits Naa 


50 cash. 
50 cash. 
00 cash. 
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PHILLIP PHILLIPS. 


BOTH SIDES THE RIVER. 


1. Life is but 


a fleet-ing dream, On- ly strangers here we roam; Life is but a changefulscene, Yon-der is the Christian’s home 
2. Here we feel the tempter’s pow’r, Here we sigh for 


liv-ingbread, Clouds of gloom and darkness low’r, While a rug - ged path we tread. 


3. Here we breathe the sul-try air Of a 


lone-ly de-sert plain, Tri- als here the heart must bear Worn by sick-ness, rack’d with pain 
4. Here our fond - est hopes are brief, Kin-dred ties are brok-en here; Morn-ing brings a night of grief, Joy is ming-led with a tear. 
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Just be-yond the roll - ing tide 

















An-gels watch us 
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on the shore, Where the pearl-y _ wa - ters glide, And the wea - ry thirst no more. 
There no cru - el thorns are found, Doubt and fear and stormsare o’er, There the fruits of joy a- bound, Weshall hun-ger there no more. 
» 4 4 
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There the waves of death are pass’d, There, a-mong the pure and blest, Safe- ly anchored home at last, There our wandering feet shall rest. 


There shall faith be lost in sight, Therea lomg e - ter-nal day, Christ the Lamb shall be the Light, He will wipe our tears a - way. 
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By Permission of Bictow & Mary. 


NEARER HOME. 


Music by W. B. BRADBURY. 
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1. “ For- ey -er with the Lord! A-men!so let it be: 
— 


5 —_—" 
Life from the dead is inthat word—’Tis im -mor-tal-i- ty! 
o~ 


—_—_- 


pent, 


2. Here in the bo- dy 


Ab-sent from him I 
~ . 


roam ; 


Yet night-ly pitch my moy - ing tent A day’s march near-er home, 
aE, 


=: 


8 My Father’s house on high— 
: Home of my soul—how near, 
At times, to faith’s foreseeing eye 
Near - er home, home, Thy golden gates appear! 
— 
= 


Near - er 


e 
4 “Forever with the Lord!” 
Father, if ’tis thy will, 
The promise of that faithful werd 
F’en here to me fulfill 





